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SOME PRINCIPLES FOR THE REPRESENTATION 
OF NEGRO DIALECT IN FICTION 


By Epa«ar P. Bituups 


In the discussion of negro dialect the question arises 
whether or not any dialect is admissible as an element in 
poetry or prose. When we define dialect, giving it that 
breadth of meaning given it today—any speech or 
vernacular outside the prescribed form of standard English 
—we must give it a place in literature. In English 
literature abundant examples of good dialect stories may be 
found. There is a distinct literary merit in the dialect pre- 
served in Shakespeare’s treatment of his low characters, in 
the novels of Seott, Dickens, and Hardy, and especially in 
the poems of Tennyson, Burns, and Kipling. In American 
literature James Russell Lowell’s ‘‘Hosea Biglow,’’ Dr. 
Eggleston’s ‘‘Hoosier School Master’’ and the writings of 
Russel, Harris, Page, Cable, Allen, and McNeill are admir- 
able examples of dialect stories or poems with a permanent 
literary value. Dialect is admissible and praiseworthy 
when used with discrimination and artistic restraint. 

In the South and in Southern literature, dialect, partic- 
ularly that of the negro, has an important place. True 
literature of any country pictures and preserves for pos- 
terity the manners, customs, and ideals of that country with 
all the conecomitants of local color—and the linguistic 
medium is always an element in delineating these customs, 
manners, and ideals and in gaining local color. 

[For example, the old darkey’s telling of the ‘‘good ole 
times’’ in Page’s ‘‘Marse Chan’’ would lose much of its 
force and beauty were it told in any other dialect. 


“Dem wuz good ole times, marster—de bes’ Sam uver see! Dey 
wuz, in fac’! Niggers didn’ hed nothin’ ’t all to do—jes had to 
ten’ to de feedin’ an’ cleanin’ de hawses an’ doin’ what de marst2r 
tell ’em to do; an’ when dey wuz sick, dey had things sont ’em 
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out de big house, an’ de same doctor come to see ’em whar ‘ten to 
de white folks when dey wuz po’ly, an’ all. Dyar warn’ no trouble 
nor nuttin..” 


The place of negro dialect in Southern literature is admir- 
ably summed up in the remark of Thomas Nelson Page: 
**Tt has been very often suggested that I was writing up the 
darkey ; but my real intention has been to write up the South 
and its social life, using the darkey as a medium to tell the 
story, because he is a constituent part of that life.’’ 

In the representation of negro dialect, the most important 
thing to remember is that there is a vast difference be- 
tween a story written just for the sake of the dialect, and 
the use of dialect for the sake of the story. The use of dia- 
lect is permissible not as an end in itself, but only as a 
means to an end, namely, the portrayal of the character of 
the negro. This should always be the main purpose in view 
in writing a dialect story or poem. Unless the true spirit 
of the negro is caught by the writer, the story is no more 
than a pretense and a forgery. At this point so many 
writers fail. Many of the writers today merely take ad- 
vantage of a current fashion that tends to degrade literary 
art. Failing to represent the character of the negro and 
wishing only to meet the demands for negro fiction, they 
make the exploitation of negro character the raison d’ etre 
of their work, adding just enough description and faney 
and pathos to give their work the versimilitude needed for 
it to pass muster. In many stories current today the plots 
are highly exaggerated, the language is maimed, crippled, 
and disfigured, most sacred themes are vulgarly mistreated, 
and the race which is supposed to be portrayed is insulted, 
villified, and outraged. The characters are no more like 
the negro than the stupid caricatures seen in a third-rate 
vaudeville show. This kind of negro was hated and severely 
condemned by Uncle Remus. He said of him: 


“I knowed dey wuz a show gwine on somer’s roun’ ’yer. Dar 
wuz a man pickin’ de banjo, en doin’ like he hear white folks say 
de niggers. does. I kin shet my eyes en see ‘im right now. He 
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got blackin’ on his face, en his eyes is mo’ blood shotten dan what 
niggers’ eyes is. He got on a high stove pipe hat, en he showin’ 
de bottom er his shoe wid chalk marks on it. He ain’t no mo’ like 
a nigger dan a bumble-bee is like a roan mule.” 


This is a good description of the untruthfulness of char- 
acterization in many current stories. 


Example after example of this sort of false characteriza- 
tion could be cited, but it is not necessary, as every reader 
who has given any attention to negro dialect is familiar 
with it. There are some authors, though, who seem to hold 
in mind a serious purpose in writing, but who let their 
imaginations run wild. An illustration is seen in the follow- 
ing passage by John Trotwood Moore, who at times portrays 
the negro characteristically (though his dialect is poorly 
written), but who more often yields to temptation and 
places himself in the class with the mere faddists. A negro 
who has been charged with manufacturing moonshine 
whiskey is making, in his defense, a speech to the court on 
‘*Whiskey.’’ He says: 


“Dis am de licker dat turns rags inter roses, ole maids inter 
bloomin’ gals an’ er grabe-yard funeral discourse inter a poem on 
peredise. Dat puts cheerity inter our harts, youth in our veins, 
an’ spreads de warm cumfort ob lub over de feather-bed ob de 
yunerverse. Dis am de licker dat onlocks de doors ob de mager- 
nashun an’ leads de poet’s mind through de streets ob gold, ’mid 
crystal pillars, up to der wall ob amerthest, up ter de battlements 
ob light, whar he sees de stars ob beautiful thoughts, a millyun 
miles befo’ dey gits ter him, cummin’ on angel wings in beams 
ob sunlight! Dis am de licker dat falls lake a splinter ob star-light 
ter string de dewdrops ob de hart. Dat Sollerman drunk, an’ 
David sung to; dat Washington praised, an’ ole Hickory swore by. 

’Heah it am, gemmen ob de jury, I sed, ’wid truth in its eyes, 
an’ lub in its hart—de embottled poem ob de yuniverse.”” 


This is a splendid piece of oratory, but it is out of its 
setting. It is true that the negro is eloquent; he is more 





1Uncle Remus and His Friends. 
7Ole Mistis, by John Trotwood Moore. 
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than eloquent; he is grandiloquent, at times. But simplicity 
is an outstanding characteristic of his speech, and his sen- 
tences are never so involved as some of the above. Further- 
more, the above passage is nothing more than a free transla- 
tion into negro dialect, very poorly done, of Col. Robert 
Ingersoll’s famous dithyramb on ‘‘ Whiskey,’’ and of course, 
stands justly condemned by a public which recognizes a 
higher form of literary conscientiousness. A translation of 
one of Cicero's orations would have been just as character- 
istic. 

While many have failed because they have not succeeded 
in portraying the true characteristics of the negro, success- 
ful writers like Russell, Harris, Page, Howard Weeden, 
Martha Young, and John Charles McNeill owe their success 
to the fact that they have portrayed in detail all the innate 
characteristics of negro life in its proper setting. It is this 
that gives permanent value to their work. They had the 
dramatic power of losing themselves in their characters; 
they caught the very thought processes of the negro; they 
reveal their characters from within, not from without. This 
is so true of Russell that Dr. C. Alphonso Smith is of the 
opinion that the fidelity to simple life, the simplicity in 
style, the genuineness of feeling, the distinctness of his 
pictures, and the sympathy that inspires his work places 
**Christmas Night in the Quarters’’ alongside Burns’ ‘‘Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night’’ and Whittier’s ‘‘Snow Bound.’ This 
is what Harris sought for. He says: 


“If the language of Uncle Remus fails to give vivid hints of the 
really poetic imagination of the negro; if it fails to embody the 
quaint and homely humor which was his most prominent charac- 
teristic; if it does not suggest a certain picturesque sensitiveness 
—a curious exaltation of mind and temperament not to be defined 
in words—then I have reproduced a form of dialect merely, and 
not the essence, and my attempt may be accounted a failure.’ 





SCambridge History of American Literature, Vol II. 
‘Introduction to Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. 
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Harris was not seeking an idealization of negro character, 
but a reality of characterization in which the negro is por- 
trayed without artificiality, convention, or false background. 
So completely has he succeeded that one feels that it is not 
the author who is revealing Uncle Remus, but that Uncle 
Remus is revealing himself. It is doubtful if in literature 
any author has succeeded better in harmonizing a typical 
character than has been done in the character of Uncle Remus. 

In the field of negro dialect many writers have flourished. 
Even before the Civil War there appeared dialect poems 
by prominent writers. While some of these poems were good, 
there was no conscious attempt at characterization until 
Irwin Russell entered the field. In this respect he was re- 
garded by Harris as a pioneer. Harris said of him: ‘‘The 
dialect is not always the best; it is often carelessly written; 
but the negro is there, the old fashioned, unadulterated negro, 
who is still dear to the Southern heart.’’ Because Russell 
wrote so little it remained for Joel Chandler Harris and 
Thomas Nelson Page to give the dialect a permanent literary 
value. From a careful study and comparison of the works 
of these and other writers who will be mentioned as there 
is occasion to refer to their writings, I shall set forth a few 
principles for writing the negro dialect. These principles are 
not to be regarded as ironclad or final, but only tentative 
conclusions which will be helpful to those who wish to make a 
study of the dialect or to those who wish to write dialect 
stories. 

In the representation of negro dialect it is of no little im- 
portance to the writer to remember that different dialects 
are spoken in different sections and that he should learn 
carefully to distinguish them. According to Dr. C. Alphonso 
Smith® there are four varieties, as follows: 

1. The Uncle Remus dialect, or the dialect spoken by 
the negroes in the great inland sections of the South and 





‘Cambridge History of American Literature, Vol. II. These di- 
visions are given by Dr. Smith; the description of the Gullah Dia- 
lect (IV) is by Harris. 
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Southwest. It will not be necessary to give here a discussion 
of the characteristics of this dialect as it is the dialect upon 
which this paper is based. 

2. The dialect spoken by the Creole negroes of Louisi- 
ana. This dialect is not English, but French. It is best re- 
presented in the works of Geo. W. Cable. 

3. The dialect of Virginia, especially Eastern Tidewater 
Virginia. ‘‘Broad a is retained and there is a vanishing y 
sound (as in few) heard after e and g when broad a fol- 
lows, as: larst (last), farst (fast), grahss (grass), pahsture 
(pasture), chahmber (chamber), pahr (path), eyarn’ (can’t), 
kyars (ears), gyardin (garden). Broad a is also heard in 
eyar (carry) and dyah (there). Such forms as gyardin, 
kyards, and kyarvin’ knife are used by Uncle Remus, but 
they are evidences of Virginia influence.* Uncle Remus 
himself says, though he had dropped the broad a, that he 
‘come from Ferginny’.’’ 

4. The dialect of the South Sea Islands of the South 
Atlantie States, known as the Gullah dialect. This dialect, 
says Harris is ‘‘merely a confused and untranslatable mix- 
ture of English and African words.’’ He says further, ‘‘It 
recognizes no gender, and scorns the use of the plural num- 
ber except accidentally. ‘E’ stands for ‘he’, ‘she’, or 
‘it’, and ‘dem’ may allude to one thing, or may include a 
thousand. The dialect is laconic and yet rambling, and 
abounding in curious elisions that give an unexpected quaint- 
ness to the simplest statements. A glance at the following 
vocabulary will enable the reader to understand Daddy 
Jack's dialect perfectly, though allowance must be made for 
inversions and elisions. 


“B’er, brother. Buckra, white man, overseer, 
Beer, bear. boss, 

Bittle, victuals. Churrah or churry, spill, 
Bret, breath. splash. 





*This palatization is not confined to Virginia and is not necessarily 
due to Virginia influence. It igs heard in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. 
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Da, the, that, 

Dey, there. 

Dey-dey, here, 
right, here. 

Enty? ain’t he? an exclama- 
tion of astonishment or as- 
sent, 

Gwan, going. 

Lif, live. 

Lil, lila, or lilly, little. 

Lun, learn, 

Mek, make. 

Neat’, or nead, underneath or 
beneath. 

Oona, you, all of you. 

Sem, same. 

Shum, see them, saw them. 

Tam, time, 

’Tan’, stand. 


down there, 


Tankee, thanks, thank you. 

Tark, or tahlk, talk. 

Teer, tear, 

Tek, take. 

T’ink, or 
thought. 

T’row, throw. 

Titty, or titter, sissy, sister. 

Trute, truth. 

Turrer, or tarrah, the other. 

Tusty, thirsty. 

Urrer, other. 

Wey, where. 

Wun, when. 

Wut, what. 

Y’et, or ut, the earth, 

Yeddy, or yerry, heard, hear. 

Yen’t, ain’t isn’t.” 


tought, think, 





In words such as ‘‘back,’’ the broad a is given to a; it is 
pronounced as ah, and is written bahk’.. In this dialect v 
has the sound of b, as in hab (have) and bery (very). A 
knowledge of this dialect, especially the more familiar words, 
is helpful to the writer, as very often many of these words 
are transferred to the other dialects. 

Aside from the regional differences, there is another dif- 
ference to be considered. There is considerable difference 
between the dialect spoken today and that of Uncle Remus. 
Harris says: ‘‘The difference between the dialect of the 
legends and that of the character sketches, slight as it is, marks 
the modifications which the speech of the negro has under- 
gone, even where education has played no part in reforming 
it. Indeed, save in the remote country districts, the dialect 
of the legends has entirely disappeared.’’* Uncle Remus 
represents a vanishing civilization. To quote Dr. Smith 
again: ‘‘What James Fenimore Cooper has done for the 
Indian, Harris has in fact done for the negro. Just as Chin- 


TIntroduction to Nights With Uncle Remus. 
‘Introduction to Uncle Remus: His Songs and His Sayings. 
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gachook is the last of the Mohicans, so Uncle Remus is the 
lasto f the old time negroes.’ For this reason it is safe to 
conclude that there will never be another Uncle Remus. The 
passing of the old plantation and the establishing of schools 
for the negro have greatly influenced the dialect; the great- 
est change is in the vocabulary and in the decline in the 
picturesqueness of the phrases. Nevertheless, whether it be 
that of the negro found in the rural districts of the South, 
or the sophisticated urban type,’® who differs from the former 
mainly in character and temperament, the dialect spoken 
today is developed from the dialect of Uncle Remus and is 
in its essential characteristics the same as that spoken by him, 

Holding in view the purpose of dialect, that is, character- 
ization, we may set forth as a first principle that dialect 
must be representative, with no strained effort to reproduce 
the minute variations from standard English. The writer 
should constantly hold the reader in mind knowing that if 
his dialect fails to interest the reader, his work is all in vain; 
for something is wrong with the language if the reader, find- 
ing it exceedingly difficult to follow, flinches or turns away. 
A glance at the following stanza from Tennyson’s ‘‘ Northern 
Farmer: Old Style’’ will show some of the difficulties which 
present themselves to the reader when the dialect is repre- 
sented in such detail: 


“Wheer ‘asta bein saw long and mea liggin’ ‘ere aloin? 

Noorse? thourt nowt o’ a noorse; whoy, Doctor’s abein an’ agoan: 
Says that I moant ’a naw moor adle: but I beant a fool: 

Git ma my aiale, fur I beant a-gawin’ to break my rule.” 


According to authorities on Tennyson the dialect is care- 
fully and accurately represented, but it is so complicated that 
it is read with considerable effort, even by one who is fairly 
familiar with the dialect. It may be argued that this is not 





*Cambridge History of American Literature, Vol. II. 
“As to the educated negro, his dialect approaches that of the 
Southern educated white man, 
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true with respect to all dialect, for it has been pointed out 
that the dialect poems of Burns are very difficult to read. 
They are difficult for the Englishman, but simple enough for 
the Scotchman. Burns was a bi-linquist, and in his dialect 
poems he was writing in his native tongue. As further illus- 
tration of this point, and in the field of negro dialect, the 
following selection from the writings of George Ade may be 
compared with one from Uncle Remus: 


“Yes, seh, misteh; she sent answeh, an’ she didn’ do thing to 
Misteh William Pickney Mahsh, neetheh. W’y, Misteh, I could 
read Gawge Lippencott in ’at letteh jus’ same as if his pickchah on 
it. Yes, seh, Misteh, ’ey’ell be a fune’al on Ahmoh Av’nue, an’ ol’ 
Gawge Lippencott won’t heah no music. ’At’s right, seh.’”™ 

“Bimeby, when de corn ’gun ter git low in de crib, de man tuk 
his gun en his ax, en went ’cross de river fer ter look atter it. 
He wuz gwine iong huntin’ fer de corn, when up jump a rabbit. 
He raise his gun and shot, en des as he shot de rabbit run inter a 
covey er patridges. At de shot a turkey gobbler flopped up en flewed 
inter a big poplar, en de man lammed loose wid de yuther barrel, 
en de gobbler drapt over en lodged up dar.”” 


In the former selection, Ade has represented in detail every 
variation from standard English. As a result, since the 
reader has to translate as he reads, the author has defeated 
his main purpose. In the latter selection, Harris has given 
attention to the more characteristic words; his dialect is 
easily understood; and, when his inversions and contractions 
are understood, it can be read with the same facility as stand- 
ard English. 

One of the chief difficulties which confronts the writer of 
negro dialect, and one that is confusing to many, is the spell- 
ing of dialect words. Very many writers confuse dialect 
with the writings of illiterate people. Of course, most char- 
acters in dialect stories are illiterate, but it should be kept in 
mind that there is a vast difference between the spellings of 
an illiterate, and his speech as faithfully represented by 





"Pink Marsh: A Story of the Streets and Town, 
“Told by Uncle Remus. 
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some one else. ‘‘Dere Mabel’’ by Edward Streeter, and 
‘The Love Letters of Smith’? by H. C. Bunner are interest. 
ing examples of the former; much of their interest and 
humor depends upon unconventional spelling. This is never 
true of dialect. The spelling should not distract the atten- 
tion of the reader from the story. There are other writers, 
who, taking up dialect writing as a mere fad and failing to 
give any serious attention to its study, carelessly misspell the 
simplest words, inserting apostrophes conspicuously, in order 
that their writings may have the appearance of dialect on 
the printed page. Their chief model is Josh Billings. The 
following list of words, illustrating some of the common 
dialect misspellings, was selected at random from the works 
of certain modern writers, some of them ranking very high 
in this field.** 


Allyby, alibi. Iz, is, 

Amung, among Kno’, know. 
Bizness, business. Laff, laugh, 

Bin, been. Mair, mare. 

Bekauze, because. Noshun, notion. 
Bisickle, bicycle, Offen, or ef’en, often. 
Cum, come, Rode, road. 

Cuddent, couldn’t. Reezun, reason, 
Caws, cause. Sed, said. 

Dun, done, Sum, some. 

Enny, any. Scule, school, 

Ellen N., L. & N. Ry. Uv, of. 

Gro’, grow. We'n’sday, Wednesday. 
Galluns, gallons. Wun, one. 

Hed, head, Wurd, word, 

Hart, heart. Wuz, was. 


These words are not dialect words at all; they are simple, 
everyday, standard English words misspelled, as will be 
shown further on in this paper. 

It may be stated as a first principle in dialect spelling: 
That where the word used in dialect has the same pronuncia- 





“Some of these are: Hugh Wiley, Harris Dickson, George Ade, 
John Trotwood Moore, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 
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tion as in standard English, no departure should be made 
from the conventional standard English spelling. This prin- 
ciple may be verified and made clearer by a careful study 
of the writings of Russell and the early writings of Harris. 
In praising Russell’s poem, ‘‘Christmas Night in the Quar- 
ters’’ Harris spoke of the dialect as being ‘‘often carelessly 
written.’’ He had reference, no doubt, to some of the fol- 
lowing spellings as found in the poem, as: c’u’dn’t for 
couldn’t; sh’u’d for should; notus for notice; preshus for 
precious; righchis for righteous; and anguls for angels. A 
comparison of this poem with the ‘‘Revival Hymn”’ of Uncle 
Remus will bring out this point more clearly. The following 
is a stanza™ as it appeared for the first time in the Atlanta 
Constitution and as subsequently revised by Harris. 


“De song of salvashun is a mighty sweet song, 
An’ de Pairidise wins blow fur an’ blow strong, 
An’ Aberham’s buzzum is safe an’ it’s wide, 
An’ dat’s de place whar de sinners oughter hide! 
No use ter be stoppin’ an’ a lookin’! 
Ef you fool wid Satun you'll get took in; 
You'll hang on de edge an’ get shook in, 
Ef you keep on stoppin’ an’ a lookin’.” 


“De song er salvashun is a mighty sweet song, 

En de Paradise win’ blow fur en blow strong, 

En Aberham’s bosom, hit’s soft en hit’s wide, 

En right dar’s de place whar de sinners oughter hide! 
Oh, you nee’nter be a-stoppin’ en a-lookin’; 
Ef you fool wid ole Satun you'll get took in; 
You'll hang on de aidge en get shook in, 


’ 99 


Ef you keep on a-stoppin’ an’ a-lookin’. 
The most important revisions in spelling to be noted in 
the above stanzas are: The change of Pairidise to Paradise; 


buzzom to bosom; Satun to Satan; and edge to aidge. The 
spelling aidge represents a pronunciation peculiar to the 





“Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 18, 1877. 
* Library of Southern Literature, Vol. V. 
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negro—one which would not be suggested by the spelling 
edge. The spellings buzzom, pairidise, ete., other spellings 
found in the earlier writings of Harris and later revised, such 
as salvashun, grashus, naber, bin, etc., the spellings pointed 
out in Russell’s poem and those referred to in the previous 
list do not represent dialect spellings and are bad for two 
reasons: First, they are phonetically meaningless. There 
is no necessity for the spellings iz, wuz, c’u’dn’t, notus, righ- 
chis, buzzum, naber, ete., when the correct, conventional 
spellings call for exactly the same pronunciation. In the 
second place, very often such spellings are confusing in that 
they may suggest more than one pronunciation. For example 
the spelling naber might be pronounced ndber, ndber or 
niber; the spelling neighbor, being familiar, conveys but 
one and the correct pronunciation. Furthermore, the con- 
ventional spellings righteous, neighbor, notice, precious, ete., 
being familiar words are read at sight; but when such spell- 
ings as righchis, naber, notus, preshus, ete., are introduced 
the reader is confronted with words which are entirely new. 
He hesitates, spells the words, and pronounces them before 
he learns that the spellings represent pronunciations with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. Not only Harris, but other 
prominent writers, such as Page, Wiley, and Dickson, adhere 
to the above principle in their dialect spellings. 

There are a number of words, however, which appear very 
frequently in the speech of the negro, and which have a dif- 
ferent pronunciation from that of standard English. The 
following are some of the more common words which will be 
readily recognized as belonging to the vocabulary of Uncle 
Remus: Chilluns, hongry, fambly, chimbley, hoss, sho’, mo’, 
creeturs, skeered, afeared, cotched, flewed, and crope. In 
these and kindred dialect words the spelling should be as 
phonetic and as simple as possible, so as to convey at once 
the correct pronunciation. ‘For example, wuss, hoss, and do’ 
are better spelling than wuhse, haws, and dooh, represent- 
ing the negro words for worse, horse, and door. In certain 
eases it is best to keep the words as near as possible to the 
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standard English that the reader may not be confronted with 
unnecessary divergent spellings. For example, the spellings 
’mongst and pw’pose, aproaching the conventional spellings 
amongst and purpose, are more readily recognized than the 
spellings monzt and puppus. In the spelling of dialect words 
the apostrophe is frequently used to show the omission of 
letters, as: t’wn for turn; fin’ for find; fas’ for fast; and to 
avoid the confusion of dialect words with other words, as: 
war for wear; and ha’th for hearth. 

Besides the large number of simple dialect words which are 
pronounced differently from the standard English, there 
are a number of words in negro dialect which are extremely 
hard to represent. For example, such words as marry, worry, 
bury, forwards, experience, and: here, can hardly be repre- 
sented,'® and the best writers of dialect make no effort to rep- 
resent them. Then there are the sounds represented by r, as 
in herd, and by er, as in father. These, also, are very hard 
to represent in negro dialect. Harris never tries to repre- 
sent these sounds, and Page does so only in a few instances. 
When an attempt is made to represent these sounds, confu- 
sion will inevitably result, since they occur so frequently. 
George Ade attempts to represent them by substituting h for 
r, with the following result: neefheh for neither; answeh 
for answer; chac’teh for character; pickchah for picture; and 
fuhnituah for furniture. These spellings represent fairly 
well the pronunciation given to these words by the negro, 
but they are not simple enough to be readily understood by 
the average reader. In some words, though, this representa- 
tion is not correct. The dialect word water’ is sometimes 





“In the International Phonetic Alphabet, these words are pro- 
nounced in negro dialect by signs that cannot be reproduced here. 

"The acceptable pronunciation of water in the South is wdtj. 
Since the pronunciation in negro dialect is the same, Harris would 
not think of representing it other than by the standard spelling. 
The same is true of all dialect words ending in er. Furthermore, 
Harris adopts the spelling er to represent this sound in other 
words, as ter for to; er for of, etc., in unaccented positions. 
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represented by the spellings wateh and watah. Neither ah 
nor eh represents this sound; the correct pronunciation is 
wata, the a being pronunced like a in Cuba. Furthermore, in 
substituting an h for r, the sound which it represents is often 
given to words where it never occurs, as in the following 
words from the writings of George Ade:'* towahds for 
towards; theah for there; suah for sure; and ah for are. 
These words are never used by the negro; he uses to’ds, dar, 
sho’, and is (not are.) As the sounds represented by r and 
er approach so nearly the dialect pronunciation, the writer 
does not gain by making substitutions. 

There are a number of the simpler words which occur 
very frequently in dialect, especially the prepositions from, 
to, of and for, for which there are a variety of spellings. The 
most effective are those employed by Harris, fum, ter, er, 
fer. A glance at the following line from the ‘‘Uncle Remus’ 
Revival Hymn’’ will show how much is gained by the small 
change of uv to er. 


“Wid de blowin’ uv de trumpets and de bangin’ uv de drums. 
“Wid de blowin’ er de trumpets and de bangin’ er de drums.” 


Besides representing the correct pronunciation these spell- 
ings give uniformity’ of spelling to the dialect; and their use 
as parts of other words, together with Harris’ device of con- 
tracting certain words and lengthening others by the addi- 
tion of an initial syllable a, makes the dialect euphonious and 
easy to read; freedom is given to the style, making it ap- 
proach as nearly as possible to that of conversation, as evi- 
denced by the following selections from Uncle Remus: 


Bimeby, by and by. 
Go ’way fum here, go away from here. 
Hatter go, have to go. 





“Pink Marsh: A Story of the Streets and Town, 
“That is, the use of er throughout to represent the oft-repeated 
sound represented by @ in Cuba. See note 17, above. 
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Oughter go, ought to go. 
Kinder, kind of. 
Gwine ter do, going to do. 


“Here I is a-scrimpin’ an’ a-workin’ my eyeballs out fer ter 
be ez good ez de bes’, an’ dar you is a-projickin’ ’roun an’ not 
a-keerin’ whedder yo’ fambly is in de fashion er not.” 


To one who writes in negro dialect, familiarity with the 
phonetic laws of the dialect will be of inestimable value. An 
exhaustive treatment of the phonetic laws underlying negro 
pronunciation would in itself be a task, and of course is 
not expected in a paper like this; but the following classifi- 
cation covers the field in a general way, and will enable one 
to know just what to expect with reference to the most famil- 
iar words. Unless preceded by a vowel, final d, g, and t 
are not pronounced, as:san’ for sand; win’ for wind; col’ 
for cold; res’ for rest; las’ for last; and comin’ for coming. 
When preceded by a vowel, final th becomes f, as; mouf for 
mouth; paff (or parf) for path; and breaf for breath. In 
the body of a word, th becomes d, as in togedder and wedder; 
sometimes it is omitted, as toge’rr. Initial th is usually pro- 
nounced, as thoo for through; th’ow for throw; sometimes it 
it becomes d, as dough for though. L is dropped when fol- 
lowed either by f or p, as; he’p for help; and se’f for self. 
In words where it is preceded by a vowel, r is not pronounced, 
as, tu’n for turn; co’se for course; bu’n for burn; and mo’ 
for more. It is also omitted in words where it follows initial 
th, as; th’out for throat; and th’ow for throw. There are 
exceptions, of course, to all the above usages; but for all 
practical purposes this classification may be dependably fol- 
lowed. 

In the representation of negro dialect, a consideration of 
the negro’s vocabulary is of no little importance. There is 
this peculiarity about the vocabulary of the negro: it con- 
tains no native African words.*® The negro takes over stand- 





*Buckra, the Gullah word for master, is given by some authori- 
ties as an African word. But its origin is disputed. 
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ard English words, gives to them his own peculiar pronuncia- 
tion, adds to certain words, and clips others in accordance 
with his own mental traits. While the vocabulary of the 
negro is not large, yet a careful study of the writings of 
Harris and Page reveals the fact that it is considerably 
larger than one would expect it to be. So it is no small task 
for one to become familiar with it. 

A failure to understand the vocabulary of the negro has led 
many writers to confusion in that they fail to make any dis- 
tinction between dialect and slang words or other words 
which are no more than the jargon of the low characters of 
the streets. The following words are repeatedly used in a 
story by one of the modern writers*t who attempts negro dia- 
lect: ’e for the; ’at for that; ‘ith for with; ’iss for this; ’ese 
for these; ‘eys for there’s; ’ey for they; and ’en for then. 
With the exception of ’e, which is used in the Gullah dialect, 
these words are unknown to the negro. Other examples are 
shown in the following list, selected from stories by other 
modern writers: 


“Tse feeling punk.” 

“Business is rotten.” 

“Bawl out wid it.’ 

“Youse got a rep wid Marse Tom.” 

“Who is dat onwindin’ dat bawl?” 

“Spill de beans right here, Skeeter.” 

“4 little too raw fer you.” 

The frequent use of dang, darn, and dern. 





No objection can be raised to the use of slang by any writer 
so long as he lets it pass as such; but there is serious objec- 
tion when he takes it out of its setting. It may be stated as 


“Pink Marsh: A Story of the Streets and Town, by George Ade. 

“From “Oft in the Silly Night” by Octavus Roy Cohen, Saturday 
Evening Post, March 12, 1921. 

“This, and the following selections are from Further E. K. 
Means, by E. K. Means. 
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a principle for the writing of negro dialect that the negro 
never uses slang. And should the negro use slang occasion- 
ally, these trite, commonplace, crude, and vulgar expressions 
cannot represent characteristics which are common to the 
race as a whole, especially wher the artistic purpose of dia- 
lect is held in mind, and cannot, therefore, be tolerated 
even in the writings of one ‘‘who has made himself so com- 
pletely THE writer of negro stories.’’** 

The negro dialect has also suffered a great injustice from 
coined words. The negro is an adept in the use of coined 
words, but in representing these words, the writer should 
take care that these words are coined by the negroes them- 
selves, and are not the products of his own imagination. The 
following list of words, taken from recent stories in some of 
the periodicals, furnishes an illustration of some of the coin- 
ages which are palmed off as dialect words: mnutrified, 
funnygraph, cornvict, cornsider, and eatments. Nutrified 
(meaning to take nourishment), spluferous, and eatments 
are coinages of the imagination; funnygraph is a cheap pun; 
and as for cornvict and cornsider, the negro would pronounce 
the r if these words contained one.** These words have 
no place in the negro’s vocabulary. 

Another popular fad is to put big words into the mouths 
of negro characters. The negro is a past master in the use 
of big words; sometimes he uses them correctly, but more 
often he doesn’t; and his use of them is always amusing. 
One characteristic use is that of adding syllables to certain 
words and making long words out of them, as disremembers, 
inquirements, and enduring (during). However much the 
negro loves to use big words, it is not characteristic for him 
to string them together in such a sequence as to give him an 
air of sophistication. For example, in a recent story*® one 


“From the title page of Further E. K. Means, by E. K. Means. 

=The negro rarely or never inserts 7 in words where it does not 
occur, as New England idear for idea; Cockney farver for father. 

»”“Oft in the Silly Night,” by Octavus Roy Cohen in the Saturday 
Evening Post, March 12, 1921, 
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of the poorly educated negro characters uses such words as 
domicile, surcease, tender (to offer), execrably, delirious, 
sojourn, cognizance, excruciating, disabilities, and elucidate. 
As further example the following connected passage from the 
same story is cited: 


“Oh, my darlin’ honey! You is excruciatin’ me with yo’ dis- 
abilities. I had done gone and gotten you kilt. What I is gwine 
do when I is pummanently deprived of yo’ company? Jes’ now 
when I was commencin’ to waken to de fac’ dat you is de fondes’ 
thing I ever is gwine be of? Make talk with me, Temus. Eluci- 
date to me you ain’t dead.” 


It may be that the author heard a negro use these words, 
though it is very doubtful; a consideration of that may be 
waived and the author’s contention granted. The point is 
this: In this characterization the author is attempting to 
represent a rich city negro who is moderately well educated. 
This characterization is so highly exaggerated and far fetched 
that it is really insulting; and while it may contain a certain 
degree of truth as an isolated example, it is in reality no 
more than a jargon and a vainglorious display of verbosity 
which is in no way characteristic of the negro as a race. 

It is important that the writer pay particular attention to 
the grammar of the negro. It would require an exhaustive 
study of negro grammar to classify all its peculiar usages; the 
following, therefore, is no such attempt. It is well, however, 
to note some of the outstanding characteristics. 

The negro pays little heed to inflections, but usually 
adopts one form and makes it do for all cases. For example, 
the forms hisse’f, deyse’f and we all** are used by Uncle 
Remus not only in their proper cases, but also in the accusa- 
tive case, as, in Uncle Remus: 


“Mr. Tiger stretched hisse’f.” 





“We all is never used to denote singular number. See discus- 
sion of you all, below. 
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For the genitive, the negro says ‘‘dey book’’ and ‘‘dere 
(their) book,’’ ‘‘he head”’ or ‘‘his head’’, and ‘‘ Brer Rabbit’s 
gun,’’ or ‘‘Brer Rabbit gun.’”** The plural of almost all 
nouns is made to end in s or es; thus, Uncle Remus says 
toofies or toofs for teeth; footses or foots for feet; wassies for 
wasps; mens for men; wimmens for women; leafs for leaves; 
gooses for geese; postes for posts, etc. Words denoting time 
and distance, as year and mile, retain the old uninflected 
neuter plural, seen in standard English deer, sheep, ete., 
Uncle Remus would say: 


“Brer Rabbit walked five mile.” 


The pronoun who is used only as an interrogative, and 
never as a relative. The negro used instead w’ich, w’at, dat, 
and the more interesting w’ich he, and w’ich dey, correspond- 
ing to Chaucer’s which he, and that they.. Thus Brer Rabbit 
says, 


“Den he call he son, w’ich he name Tobe.” 


The negro’s use of adjectives and adverbs is interesting, 
especially with respect to their comparison. He is fond of 
the archaic double comparison, as: mos’ kindes’, mo’ bigger, 
mo’ closter, mos’ better, mo’ speshually, ete. For the same 
as he uses mo’ samer and very seldom uses only except in his 
analogical superlative, as de onliest one. Frequently he drops 
the ly from adverbs, as ‘‘dey wuz constant a courtin’.”’ 

As to the use of verbs, for all practical purposes, it may be 
said that the negro uses but two tenses, the present and past. 
Dr. C. Alphonso Smith says: ‘‘An interesting characteristic 
of Uncle Remus is found in the present tense of verbs. Uncle 
Remus does not say, for example, IJ make, you make, he makes, 
you make, they make, but I makes, you makes, he makes, we 





*The forms “he head” and “Brer Rabbit gun” appear in the 
early writings of Harris, and in the writings of Page. In Harris’ 
later writings the forms “his head” and ‘“Brer Rabbit’s gun” are 
used almost exclusively. Daddy Jack says: “’e head.” 
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makes, you makes, they makes. Negro dialect, like the dialect 
of all illiterate people, is an ear dialect. The eye has nothing 
to do with it. The law of analogy, therefore, which is nothing 
more than the rule of the majority, has unfettered operation. 
The illiterate man, whether white or black, hearing the third 
person singular with its invariable s ending for the present 
tense, makes it his form and uses it for all forms of both 
numbers.*® This conclusion seems logical and is just what one 
might expect; but it does not hold with reference to the 
dialect of the negro. Uncle Remus says, I makes, you and he 
make or makes, we, you and dey make or makes. In the 
third person singular he uses the form he make quite fre- 
quently. As to his use of the verb to be, the only forms 
which he uses are is and was; is for the present tense, both 
singular and plural, and was for the past tense, both singular 
and plural. The form am is never used by the negro, but 
Uncle Remus uses the contracted form J’m, though not fre- 
quently. As to his use of the verb to have, he never uses the 
form have except in the third person, singular number, indic- 
ative mood, as J has, you has, he have, ete. Its characteristic 
use may be seen in the following sentence from Thomas 
Nelson Page’s ‘‘Marse Chan:”’ 


“Judy, have Marse Chan’s dawg got home?” 


To express past tense, almost any form of the verb will 
suffice. Many times Uncle Remus uses the present form to 
express past time, as, says Brer Rabbit: 


“Den he call his son, he did.’ 





“Cambridge History of American Literature, Vol. II. 

“This statement is made on the authority of Attorney J. B. 
Webb, of Memphis, Tenn., who has made an exhaustive study of 
hegro grammar. 

"Call expresses the root verbal idea and he did indicates the 


tense. 
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Usually, though, he uses some form of the verb which ex- 
presses past time, either the past or the past participle. The 
following list of verbs, selected from the vocabulary of Uncle 
Remus, illustrates some of the strange and some of the 
more familiar usages of the negro: 


Born or bornded, born. 

Broked, broke. 

Blowed, blew. 

Brung, brought. 

Beated, beat. 

Chaw, chew or chewed. 

Crope, crept. 

Clum, clam, or clomb, 
climbed. 

Druv, drove. 

Drap or drapt, dropped. 

Dove, dived. 

E't, ate. 

Fotch, fetched. 

Flew’d, flew. 

Flop, flopped. 

Fit, fought. 

‘Gun, began. 

Gun or guv, gave. 

Hurted, hurt. 

Hilt, held. 

Hove, heaved. 

Hope, helped. 

Knowed, knew. 


Lope, leaped. 
Retch, reached. 
Run’d, ran. 
Rung, rang. 

Rid, rode. 

Roke, raked. 
Sont, sent. 

Shot or shet, shut. 
Scrope, scraped. 
Strak, struck. 
Skunt, skinned. 
Squoze, squeezed. 
Seed, saw. 
Strowed, strew. 
Strak, struck. 
Sot, sat. 

Shuck, shook. 
Turnt, turned. 
Tuck, took. 
Thunk, thought. 
Wunk, winked, 
Wrop, wrapped. 
W’ ‘+, wrote. 

We ened, woked, woke. 





It seems that there might be some law for these formations; 
i. e., strong verbs might tend to become weak, or weak verbs 
to become strong. But such is not the case. Many of these 
are due to analogy, for which there is no law; many are 
survivals of old forms.*” 





“Almost all of these words, and especially those which are sur- 
vivals of old forms, are commonly used by the white people who 
live in the mountain regions of North Carolina, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, 
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When the negro has occasion to express future time, in the 
majority of cases he uses the progressive future, the verb 
gwine with the infinitive, as, 


“Mammy gwine ter git you a warm dinner ’fo’ long.” 


He uses shall and will only in their contracted forms I'll, 
she'll, it’ll, ete. The same is true of should and would. 
Otherwise, shall, should, will, and would, have no place in the 
dictionary of the negro. 

Now that we have observed some of the more important 
usages with respect to the grammar of the negroes, it is 
well to note some of the constructions which are commonly 
attributed to them by many of the modern writers. Many of 
the writers are very careless in the matter of the negro’s 
grammar, giving to their characters phrases which the negro 
would never use. The following list is not a classification of 
these phrases; it is only a list of some of the phrases which 
are used repeatedly by some of the modern writers. 

‘** I gits me my eatments pretty regular.**’’ 

**T’se got me a date out to the Fair Groun’s to fix up my 
aeroplane an’ gotting to be there is costin’ me twen'y-five 
dollars. ’’ 

‘*Gittin’ revenge on him is the on’y thing I ain’t plannin’ 
to do nothin’ else but.” 

‘*What that gotten to do with aviation?’’ 

‘*T ain’t care...... = 

**You is suddenly gwine be ain’t.’’ 

**You want I should stop.’’ 

**Ain’t nothin’ wrong with IJ an’ Temus.’’ 

**You is the fondes’ thing I ever is gwine be of.’’ 





“This, and next three selections are from “Bird of Pray’. by 
Octavus Roy Cohen, Saturday Evening Post, Nov. 13, 1920. 

“This, and the next four selections, from “Oft in the Silly Night” 
by Octavus Roy Cohen, Saturday Evening Post, March 12, 1921. 
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‘‘Now I sees kin I sleep me some.’’*® 

‘‘Whereat is I.*°’’ 

‘*What fer is you got sech a hot foot?’’** 

af he win’t wukkin‘ neither any.’’ 

Besides these, there is one error that is very common among 
some of the modern writers and that has lately been used on 
the screen: the use of he-all and our-all by analogy to you 
all. The negro does use you all and we all. As to his use 
of you all, never does the negro, or the most illiterate white 
for that matter, use you all to denote singular number, de- 
spite the insistence of some critics that the expression is 
used thus. There is always an implied plural; hence the ex- 
pression he-all would never be used by the negro. Neither 
does he use our-all. It will be readily seen, in the light of 
the foregoing remarks on grammar, that these and the above 
usages are inaccurate and senseless. And since they do not 
aid in characterization, there is no point to these strange and 
unealled for misrepresentations. 

Having concluded the discussion of the negro’s grammar, 
we are now ready to bring to a close the consideration of 
the general principles for the representation of the negro 
dialect in fiction. It will be readily seen by one who attempts 
to represent this dialect that his task is not easy. nd 
for the guidance of those who may wish to represent the 
negro dialect in fiction, a brief summary of these general 
principles is offered with the hope that it may be of some 
use: 

(1). ‘The chief purpose of dialect is to portray the char- 
acter of the negro. The use of dialect is only a means to 
that end; it should never be an end in itself. 





*From “Fresh Fish”, by Hugh Wiley, Saturday Evening Post, Dec. 
25, 1920. 

“From “Wild Cat Luck”, by Hugh Wiley, Saturday Evening Post, 
Feb. 19, 1921. 

“From “A Short Natural History”, by Irvin Cobb, Saturday 
Evening Post, Oct. 9, 1920. 
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(2) Become familiar with the different varieties of dia- 
lect and do not confuse them. Know especially the dialect 
used by Uncle Remus and that of the present-day negro. 

(3). The dialect should not be represented in minute de- 
tail; it should not be phonographie, but representative. 

(4). Spelling should be phonetic only when the dialect 
word differs in pronunciation from the standard English 
word. It should be as simple as possible, and care should be 
taker. not to introduce to the reader unfamiliar words. 

(5). Be thoroughly familiar with the negro’s vocabulary. 
Do not confuse dialect words with slang words, or with other 
non-standard forms of speech, 

(6). Become familiar with the principal phonetie prin- 
ciples underlying negro pronunciation. 

(7). Study the grammar of the negro. Pay particular 
attention to the negro’s plurals. Note also his use of verbs, 
especially with reference to tense formations. 

(8). Know the dialect of the negro. No attempt should 
be made by anyone to write negro dialect unless he is 
thoroughly familiar with tt. 

A knowledge of the dialect can come only by association 
with the real negro, and this association must have begun 
in early life in the rural communities of the South. This 
was the secret of Joel Chandler Harris’ success. Julia Col- 
lier Harris in the biography of her father says: ‘‘Either 
beeanse of the fineness of his ear, or the accuracy of his 
memory or the assimilative power of his mind, or the com- 
bination of all three, father obtained a complete mastery 
of the dialects of the American negro.’’ On this, a know!l- 
edge of the dialect, depends the success of the dialect writer. 

Negro dialect has a place of high importance in American 
literature, and an unlimited opportunity is offered to writers 
who wish to represent it in fiction. But at present there is 
this situation: there has been such a popular demand for 
negro stories thet pseudo-dialect writers, taking advantage 
of this demand and usurping the field, have sent forth im- 
pressions of negro character which are utterly false, and the 
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always unsuspecting public has accepted the false for the 
genuine; since these false impressions have had such a wide 
circulation, the public has been wrongly educated. Moreover, 
a perusal of dialect stories in the college magazines reveals 
the fact that this exaggerated style is being freely imitated 
and as a result this delusion is being perpetuated. This in- 
correct education, unless soon checked, will become both uni- 
versal and permanent. Those who take up the writing of 
negro dialect should not be content with dallying with it, 
after the manner of the dialect-mongers in some of our 
periodical literature; but should study it seriously, with a 
view to its artistic merit. Dialect, like good English, should 
have justice done to it, and one who ventures into this field 
should do so with a serious intent, and should treat his sub- 
ject in a scholarly manner. It remains for strong young 
writers who have become familiar with the dialect by associa- 
tion with the negro in the rural communities of the South 
to enter this field, correct the false impressions which have 
gone forth, and give to the public dialect stories which are 
both wholesome and realistic. 











PICARESQUE SATIRE VS. REALISM IN 
MAUPASSANT 


By BensgamMin M. WoopsripGe 


The dictionaries define the word ‘‘picaro’’ as ‘‘rogue’”’. 
But a study of any of the picaresque novels shows that 
more significant than the roguery of the protagonists 
is their desire to unmask their fellow men and to prove 
that, rogues as they are, they are cousins-german to the most 
respected members of society. Victims themselves of the 
social order, they extend whatever sympathy they may be 
capable of to the downtrodden; the great and the fortunate 
are subjected to a prying irony. No man is a hero to his 
valet, says the proverb. Hence the typical picaro served 
many masters and exposed the follies of each; he is a well 
placed observer, disillusioned by experience; he would teach 
others to distinguish what is from what seems to be. I 
should define the picaresque spirit as the comparison by an 
ironical skeptic of the outer shows of society with its inner 
realities. In justification of their work the older picaros 
often avowed a moral purpose and thus attempted to cover 
a multitude of sins; but they are generally weak as moral- 
ists. More significant is their association with realism, 
which they preceded and on whch they have left their mark. 
Both the picaresque and the realistic spirit represent a 
reaction against distorted conception of life and of the 
world; both are protests against what they consider sham, 
literary or social. Now in so far as the picaresque spirit 
shows a parti pris of ridicule it is hostile to true realism; 
hence the value of studying the two in our modern realists. 

The picaresque spirit, as I have just defined) it, is clearly 
marked in Maupassant. Other realists of course share the 
picaresque tendency, but few if any among the moderns 
show it to the same degree. It is the very warp and woof 
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of a considerable portion of his work; it will explain one 
aspect of his psychology and suggest the limitations of his 
realism. 

Maupassant’s attitude toward society .is thoroughly 
cynical. In this he was encouraged by the whole realistic 
tradition and particularly by Flaubert. It is in Maupas- 
sant’s earlier works, written under the influence of his 
master, that the picaresque spirit is most clearly marked. 
Flaubert, however, was concerned primarily with the stu- 
pidity of men; Maupassant would pillory their hypocrisy. 
In one of his letters Maupassant writes: ‘‘In my judgment 
psychelogy in the novel or the tale is merely the revelation 
of the secret man by his life.” To make clear the full 
significance of this remark, I shall gloss it with Maupassant’s 
comment on Schopenhauer, whom he greatly admired: ‘‘A 
disillusioned epicurean, he overthrew beliefs, hopes, poetry,— 
chimeras all; he destroyed aspiration, tore up the confidence 
of souls, killed love, cast down the ideal cult of woman, 
burst the illusions of hearts, accomplished the most gigantic 
work of a skeptic which has ever been wrought. He pierced 
everything with his mockery, and emptied everything. 
And even today those who hate him seem to earry in their 
minds, despite themselves, some parcels of his thought.’’ 
Now Maupassant endeavored to continue what he calls ‘‘the 
immortal thought of the greatest smasher of dreams who 
ever crossed the earth;’’ it was in such a spirit that he would 
reveal the secret man by his life. The moralizing effort 
of the earlier picaros has disappeared; in its place is only the 
desire to create a work of art by the confrontation of illusion 
or of cant with the naked truth. Naked truth when opposed 
to illusion and cant usually shows a tendency to assume a 
sombre or satiric hue that hypocrisy may stick more fiery 
off. The chief sufferers will be those who are best dis- 
guised in their mummers’ dress. Toward the end of his 
life Maupassant had the opportunity of observing royalty at 
close range on the Riviera. He wrote to a friend that if 
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he were not forewarned, he could not distinguish royal 
distinction from bourgeois vulgarity. He adds that if he 
were not deterred by personal friendship for some of the 
devotees of the crowned visitors he would find infinite 
pleasure in portraying the comedy that passed before his 
eyes. This may serve as a final illustration of what I 
understand by the picaresque spirit. I shall now attempt 
to show it in Maupassant’s dealings with his characters. 

What is significant here is the spirit, not the form. 
Maupassant’s characters are rarely servants and not neces- 
sarily rogues in the usual acceptance of the term. The 
rambling style and autobiographical form of the older pic- 
aresque romances are discarded; Maupassant seeks concis- 
ion, impersonality and sharp dramatic contrast. He 
reveals the secret man by his actions, by his conversation 
with intimates, by his own confession or by documents found 
after his death. Artistic considerations alone would demand 
that the character thus revealed clash sharply with the man 
known to the public; the satiric animus also is ever present 
in Maupassant. Society is shown in its true colors by its 
treatment of chosen individuals. 

It would be tiresome to attempt the study of all Maupas- 
sant’s satirie stories; probably no two crities will agree on 
the exact number in which the picaresque instinct appears. 
It is safe to say that with the notable exception of Une Vie, 
Maupassant’s work, before Pierre et Jean (1888), is deeply 
tinged with satire. This spirit reappears at intervals later. 
I shall diseuss a few representative incidents in the Contes 
where the desire to unmask hypocrisy seems undeniable. 

Voltaire declared that he would pursue prejudice even 
among the ghosts. One of the most striking of Maupassant’s 
picaresque tales reveals the passion of the dead to dispel 
the illusions of the living. In La Morte he tells how a young 
man, crazed with grief by the death of his mistress, passes 
the night in the cemetery where she is buried. His deli- 
rium grows as the darkness falls, and the stone upon which 
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he is seated seems to be shaken. He jumps aside and' reads 
on the cross marking the grave: ‘‘Here rests Jacques 
Clinant, deceased at the age of fifty-one years. He loved 
his family, was honorable and good, and died in the peace 
of the Lord.’’ But a skeleton rises from the opened tomb, 
effaces the epitaph, and changes the second sentence to 
read: ‘‘He hastened by his harshness the death of his father, 
whose inheritance ke desired, he tortured his wife, tor- 
mented his children, deceived his neighbors, stole when he 
could and died in despair.’’ And as the young lover looks 
around him he sees that all the graves have opened and that 
skeletons are engaged in scratching out ‘‘the lies written by 
relatives and inscribing the truth on the monuments. And 
I saw that all had been the scourge of their families; that 
they had been filled with hate and envy, had been scoundrels, 
hypocrites, liars, swindlers and slanderers; that they had 
stolen, deceived, committed all shameful, abominable acts, 
these kindly fathers, these faithful wives, these devoted sons, 
these chaste maidens, these honest tradesmen, these irre- 


9? 


proachable men and women.’’ In horror the young man turns 
to the tomb of his beloved. In place of the simple epitaph he 
had engraved there: ‘‘She loved, was loved, and died,”’ 
he reads: ‘‘Going out one day to deceive her lover, she 
took cold in the rain and died.’” 

La Morte is unique among Maupassant’s stories. Else- 
where the revelation comes by natural means; it often con- 
cerns an individual whose seeret vice or crime is betrayed 
by papers found after his death. There are a number of 
these stories in which a written confession, a will, or letters 
show a character sharply in contrast with the beloved parent 
or respected citizen. I shall note but two examples. In 
La Veillie an austere magistrate and a nun are watching by 
the corpse of their mother. ‘‘She had armed them from 


"Reprinted by courtesy of The Nation, where I called attention 
to the analogy between this story and The Spoon River ‘Anthology. 
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their childhood with stern moral principles, teaching them 
religion without any weakness and an uncompromising sense 
of duty.”’ At their request the priest leaves them alone, 
declaring as he departs: ‘‘She was a saint.’’ Inspired by 
filial piety they open the letters that the deceased was so 
fond of reading and find passionate words of love over a 
signature not their father’s. The story entitled Un Fou 
relates the death of a ‘‘magistrate whose integrity was cited 
in all the courts of France.’’ He was crowned with honors 
and regretted by a whole people. His notary finds among 
his papers a strange document. It tells how, as a result of con- 
demning criminals, he had come to consider slaughter as a 
law of nature. Society, while sanctioning, and even honor- 
ing wholesale murder in war, forbids gratification of this 
instinct to individuals out of respect for l’état civil. The 
magistrate regarded this as pure sophistry, and he confesses, 
in his diary, to having strangled a child, and later, in order 
to see blood, to having cloven the head of a sleeping fisher- 
man. He condemned the nephew of the victim to the guillo- 
tine and witnessed the execution. Alienists, to whom the 
confession .was submitted, declared that such cases of 
dementia were not infrequent. —Two points are to be noted 
in these stories: first, the care taken by the author to insist 
on the respected social position of his personages; second, the 
hint that the situation is not an isolated one but representa- 
tive. 

Another method of posthumous unmasking may be found 
in Les Bijoux. An humble state employe had married for 
love a girl with no dowry. ‘‘She seemed the perfect type 
of womanly honor, one to whom every young man of judg- 
ment dreams of entrusting his life. Her simple beauty 
had a charm of angelic modesty—All who knew her repeated 
in unison: ‘Happy the man who gets her. He couldn’t 
do better!’” |The marriage was in fact happy. The 
young wife had only two faults—an excessive love of the 
theatre and of false jewelry. After some years of unin- 
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terrupted bliss she died, leaving her husband inconsolable. 
He found it impossible to make ends meet and admired the 
more the genius of his wife. Finding himself one day with- 
out money, he resolved to dispose of the trumpery diamonds. 
Chance led him to the jeweler who had sold them. Their 
value was estimated at nearly two hundred thousand; franes. 
The widower was bewildered as the truth dawned on him. 
Six months later he married again. ‘‘His second wife was 
faithful, but of a disagreeable disposition. He had not a 
moment’s peace with her.”’ 

Occasionally intimate friends wash together their soiled 
linen and incidentally that of society. Thus in Un Fils a 
senator and an academician are presented discussing the 
number of natural children in the world and the chances 
that these outcasts join the array of crime. ‘‘Who are 
their fathers? You, I, all of us, men reputed comme il faut! 
They are the by-products of joyous stag dinners, of our eve- 
nings of pleasure, of these hours in which animal well-being 
urges us to chance embraces. Thieves, prowlers, all crimi- 
nals are our progeny.’’ And the academician tells how, on 
a tramp through Brittany as a young man, he almost forci- 
bly seduced a chambermaid. Years later, travelling 
through this same region, he inquired for the girl. She 
had died in giving birth to a son, whose father she had 
refused to name. A little investigation convinces the 
academician of his responsibility, and he wishes to see his 
off-spring. A Caliban-like creature is pointed out to him. 
The wretch is kept out of charity and employed for the 
roughest work of the stable; he is clothed in rags, for he 
pawns anything that will bring money fer the most brutal 
intoxication.—The senator, after remarking that laws should 
be passed for the care of foundlings, coneludes: ‘‘It is 
good to be twenty-five years old and even to beget children 
that way.’’ 

At times the action of the story unmasks the mummer. 
Thus Mme Amandon, ‘‘respected, esteemed, beloved in her 
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city’’ is taken red-handed as a Messalina in La Chambre II. 
The scandal is soon public and her husband, a noted magis- 
trate, promptly receives promotion with a change of 
residence.—A more famous example is Boule de Suif. I 
need not recall how representatives of the church, the nobility 
and the bourgeoisie reveal themselves, under stress, as para- 
sites and panders. 


Again it is a simple comment of the author's that barbs 
the dart. There is nothing picaresque about Mlle Fifi until 
the end, when Maupassant tells of the marriage of Rachel 
with a patriot, free from prejudices, who found her in a 
brothel and ‘‘made of her a lady as worthy as a great many 
others.”’ As I believe this incident has been misinterpreted, 
I shall discuss it at some length. 

A recent critic, over-eager to find romantic forebears for 
Maupassant, is shocked by the denouement of this story and 
by the author’s answer to Sarcey’s objections. Maupassant 
observed in the course of his reply: ‘‘Prostitutes, when 
married, soon become remarkable society women; they adapt 
themselves to the environment in which they are.’’ Com- 
paring the end of Mile Fifi with the supposed original of 
Rachel, Adrienne Legay, who died in misery, our critic 
would find a continuation or imitation of romantie prede- 
eessors rather than a result of selective realism. But he 
forgets that Adrienne Legay did not die until eleven years 
after the publication of Mlle Fifi. It is highly improbable 
that Maupassant was thinking at all of the original of Rachel 
when he wrote the offending phrase. He could easily have 
pointed to notorious cases fresh in memory, yet I think his 
inspiration came from elsewhere. The romanticists, of 
course, were given to showing fallen women redeemed by 
love. But it is the manner of treatment, not the theme, 
which counts. And if we are looking for earlier parallels, 
we can find an earlier and closer one than Manon Lescaut. 

In the second half of the seventeenth century flourished a 
seribbler named Gatien de Courtilz. Les Mémoires de M. L. 
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C. D. R, (1687), attributed to him, relate an interesting inci- 
dent of this kind. It is too long to quote entire, and some de- 
tails are too crude to be tolerated today. Here are the essen- 
tials: A wayward Norman girl was rescued by her rela- 
tives from a Parisian dive and placed in a convent. The 
incident ends thus: ‘‘This wench, after all I have just 
told, was so lucky as to find a husband who gave her a for- 
tune. What is still more remarkable is that he not only 
loves her but also adores her—We saw a well dressed man 
come in—he was a Swiss—He told Mr. and Mrs.* * *that he 
had seen their daughter, that he had fallen in love with her 
and that he would be greatly obliged if they would permit him 
to marry her.’’ He asked no dowry with his bride as he 
was quite rich enough for both. He added that ‘‘although 
he had found her in a place where Frenchmen are shy of 
choosing their wives—he was not so quick as they to think 
evil—He talked a long time to prove that whatever a girl 
may do before her marriage is of no consequence. Among 
other things he declared that we were beginning ourselves 
to see our mistakes, as witness what was going on all the 
time in the best society. If he tried to mention names, 
he’d never be done.’’ However he mentions a number of 
them, both French and Swiss, with appropriate comment on 
the premarital conduct of their spouses. The latter were 
received, he adds, in the most select cireles. The marriage 
is celebrated. ‘‘Under pretext of congratulating the bride 
a crowd came to observe the countenance of the groom, but, 
euckold as he was, he appeared nowise different from the 
others.—Many, who would perhaps have been glad to meet 
husbands of as strong faith as he, envied the good luck of the 
bride.’’ 

I have recalled this incident, not of course as a source for 
Maupassant, but merely to show the same spirit in both writ- 
ers. No one would thing of finding romanticism in Courtilz. 
He has neither sympathy nor scorn for the fallen girl. He is 
merely poking fun at the Swiss and aiming a blow at society. 
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He is a predecessor of the picaresque and realistic traditions 
in France. His works, like those of the modern realists, are 
based on his own observation and hearsay. The incident 
quoted is one of the fails divers he (and.Maupassant) are 
so fond of collecting. The picaresque element lies in the 
constant effort to show the abyss between what really is and 
what men complacently pretend to believe. Courtilz is 
afilicted, as picaros and realists are wont to be, with low- 
life-mania— Is Maupassant showing sympathy for Rachel 
or for any other characters of his earlier stories? I submit 
that the ‘‘sympathy’’ which some crities think they detect is 
merely the author’s trick to add dramatic interest to the story 
and piquancy to the shaft at society. What he sees most 
clearly, at least in his early writings, is brute instinct in re- 
volt against society obliged to compromise with that instinct 
by a sort of secret diplomacy. He is glossing, in his own way, 
the naturam expellas furca of the urbane Roman poet. He 
would expose that secret diplomacy in the name of truth; 
herein lies the picaresque spirit. The danger is that his joy 
in the unmasking may warp his vision of reality. 

I have barely scratched the surface of Maupassant’s satire. 
My purpose has been to indicate typical devices by which he 
would pillory the social lie. I have not touched the novels: 
Bel Ami, as being both rogue and satirist, is perhaps the 
most complete picaro he has created; the theme of Mont- 
Oriol is the launching of a summer resort, developed with 
a picaresque bias. L’Héritage portrays the life of petty 
state employees in much the same spirit. I have also omitted 
a group of tales which recall another aspect of picaresque 
fiction and might be classified under the rubric picaresque 
pranks. These stories relate tricks played now in a spirit 
of pure mischief, as in Une Soirée, now for gain, as in L’Ane. 

Boileau declares that truth adapted satire, not to slander, 
but in order to make herself known. He gives several verses 
to praise of Juvenal. Are we ready to accept the sixth 
satire as a true account of Roman society even under 
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Claudius? Truth never chose a more compromising ally; 
even the lyric muse is scarcely more subject to madness. 

There are probably as many definitions of realism as 
critics, but any definition must start with the principle laid 
down by the realists themselves: absolute jmpartiality. 
I have here examined half a dozen stories typical of a large 
proportion of Maupassant’s work. They show a distinct 
parti-pris of hostility to accepted social standards, together 
with a keen sense of the dramatic value of contrast in which 
the picaros revelled. Without necessarily impugning the 
realism of any individual story, I contend that the tendency 
here shown saps the very foundations of realism; that this 
aspect of Maupassant’s work has been neglected, and that 
it must be weighed in determining the value, as realism, of 
his vision of the world and of life. 











ROMAIN ROLLAND AND THE PLEA FOR 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 


By Percy H. Houston 


In the five years that have elapsed since the close of the 
Great War the passions of men have had time to cool a bit, 
and men are beginning to ask themselves the price they paid 
for the victory that was theirs. And as they gaze upon the 
havoe they have wrought in the intricate fabric of civiliza- 
tion, they turn in affright from the Valley of Destruction, 
to discern through the mist upon the heights above them a 
serene and lofty figure beckoning to them to come out of the 
mire and rest beside him upon the high mountain of loving- 
kindness and reconciliation. 

Such seems to many the sublime international fame of 
Romain Rolland, the storm-center of hate and misunder- 
standing during the four years of terror, and now the apostle 
of the Brotherhood of Man to the weary nations of Europe. 
Always the object of violent controversy, he is not less so 
now as he pleads for an internationalism that shall over- 
step the bounds of country and merge in a unity of the free 
spirits of the world. Not long ago appeared simultan- 
eously in French, German, and English a laudatory and not 
very discriminating biography by his disciple Stephan Sweig. 
More than this: the author of Au-dessus de la Melée is 
becoming the object of increasing attention from the review- 
ers as the great mass of writing he succeeded in accomplish- 
ing during his exile in Switzerland is beginning to see the 
light of publication. A fresh examination of his ideas and the 
personality back of them needs to be made just now when a 
war-weary world is seeking any anodyne for its agony. 

The great neutral and pacifist was born fifty-six years 
ago in the little town of Clamecy, within the confines of the 
ancient Burgundy he was destined to celebrate in Colas 
Breugnon, the only book giving him a claim to possess some- 
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thing of the true Gallic spirit. He comes of pure French 
stock, his father having the blood of the Revolution in his 
veins, and his mother being descended from a long line of 
pietistie ancestors. These two, the leaning toward revolu- 
tion as a remedy for the ills of the world and a religious 
enthusiasm directed to converting intractable man to a love 
for his neighbor, are perhaps the most persistent traits in 
M. Rolland’s nature. During his childhood he came under 
the domination of the music of the great masters, Beet- 
hoven and Mozart and Gluck, spending long hours of revery 
induced by this emotional stimulation. 

At the Normal School in Paris, which he succeeded in 
entering after two unsuccessful attempts, he formed an 
intimacy with other young idealists like Claudel and Péguy, 
who were in later years to follow another path, and he 
definitely yielded to the influence of certain great men in 
the world of letters and music. Thenceforth he would live 
only in the grand, heroic manner. Shakespeare was the 
first to open the world of imagination to the young enthus- 
iast, and after him came the Titans of music—Beethoven 
and Wagner and Berlioz—intensifying his already strongly 
romantic nature and inclining him more and more to be 
absorbed in a world of pure feeling. A letter from Tolstoi 
in reply to one of his complaining of the sterility of the art 
with which he was then in contact was the turning point of 
his life. In this letter the great humanitarian denied the 
value of any art not wholly at the service of the people, and 
made these same people the touchstone of artistic taste. Te 
was then but twenty-one. Thenceforth the young man 
devoted himself and all he had to the service of humanity, 
and thence issued his every reflection upon life. 


‘From the Normae School he was sent with a fellowship to 
Rome to work upon certain matters of musical history. 
Rome taught him appreciation of the Southern genius, but 
these two years are above all notable for his friendship with 
a German lady of cosmopolitan culture and sympathies. 
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Melwida von Weysenburg had been a refugee in England 
since the Liberal débacle of 1848, and there and elsewhere 
she had formed an intimacy with the great Liberal leaders 
of Europe, Kossuth, Mazzini, Louis Blane, Garibaldi, 
Wagner, Liszt, Nietzsche, and Ibsen being counted among her 
friends. Recognizing in the young man a romantic idealism 
akin to what she had known in these others, she became his 
mentor in winning him to cosmopolitanism. At the end 
of his stay in Rome, the two friends proceeded into Germany, 
visiting Beyreuth and some of the haunts of Wagner and 
Beethoven. There he was indoctrinated with German ideal- 
ism, confirming in himself his original leaning toward hu- 
manitarian dreams. 

After his return to Paris from these Wanderjahre, M. 
Rolland soon won a position as lecturer on musical history 
in the Sorbonne, and during the next ten years he published 
much concerned with his chosen field of study. But what 
is of greater interest to us as students of his character is 
the series of heroic biographies appearing during this time 
and his endeavors to write a true drama for the people. 
Like a Latin Carlyle, he continued his cult of the heroic, 
finding it in the mighty struggles of great men to realize 
themselves out of the pettiness of their environment. In 
Beethoven, Michael Angelo, and Tolstoi he discovered his 
heroes of suffering, uncomprehended souls that must speak 
out their uttermost thoughts to a mediocre world, waging a 
warfare of the spirit in terrible isolation and breaking all 
the ties that bound them to earth. Only Beethoven found 
joy in the elemental grandeur of his art; but none of them 
really conquered through suffering, failing the last conso- 
lation of love of their fellows. 

During the fifteen years between the time he settled in 
Paris and the day he achieved international fame and the 
Nobel Prize through publication of the last volume of Jean- 
Christophe, M. Rolland in company with Claudel, Péguy 
Saures, and others of the new idealism in France, attempted 
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to carry out practically their ideas about art for the people. 
An effort was made to establish a genuine theatre for them, 
in the belief that they would be the first to grasp truly heroic 
problems. To live greatly and to maintain greatness upon 
the earth, was what these young idealists tried to do, and in 
the midst of the gray materialism at the end of the last 
century they set out to wrest the drama from the grip of 
bourgeois playwrights. For adultery they would substitute 
the heroic episodes of the history of France—St. Louis, the 
Revolution, the Commune. By manifesto and actual pro- 
gramme of plays written, M. Rolland cried out to deaf ears 
his plea for the rejuvenation of the stage. The Fourteenth 
of July, Danton, The Triumph of Reason, The Wolves, and 
The Day Will Come came in quick succession from his pen, 
but they were destined to win no practical success. Big 
scenic productions, dealing with ideal, heroic, and revolu- 
tionary problems, they failed to catch the sympathy of the 
public at whom they were aimed. Only last year, however, 
after their author had for other reasons achieved interna- 
tional fame, was Danton staged by Max Reinhardt before an 
immense throng of Berlin citizens. Not till he was forty-six 
did M. Rolland gain wide fame, when in 1912 his epic novel 
Jean-Christophe was crowned by the Academy and received 
translation into every language of Europe. 


It is the tale of a young German composer of genius, who, 
chafing at the utter conventiality of life and taste in his 
native city, finds his position becoming more and more un- 
comfortable, until he finally comes into conflict with the mil- 
itary authorities and is compelled to flee across the frontier 
into France. 


In the great cosmopolitan capital the naive young dreamer 
receives his first rude awakening. Instead of the land in 
which the free spirit of man has room to expand to its utter- 
most will, he everywhere finds a fin de siécle decadence, the 
result of an over-industrialized society meeting the ancient 
aristocratic privileges and the oppressions of middle class 
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capitalism, the same decadence manifest in every civilized 
country that has been the theme of so much study. For free- 
dom and life and vigor, he discovered clannishness, class tra- 
dition, a universal dilettantism, and an indifference to the 
great currents of life that make for social health. It was 
a worn out civilization he met, a petty anarchy of impulse 
wasting an enormous wealth in uncertainty and contradic- 
tions. Death was everywhere, beneath the luxury and vice 
and uproar, beneath the sterile enjoyment of petty things, 
at the base of the decay of the family, of marriage, of pa- 
triotism, and the faith in ideas and human greatness. Uni- 
versal irony and the skepticism learned from Renan to see all 
things and to allow them to flow by without hindrance or 
attempt to direct the current were the fatal causes of the 
bankruptey of the Latin races. And always present were 
the effects of a commercialized democracy, with its catch- 
words of universal suffrage and liberty and equality; of an 
officialdom pretending to be socialized and yet bowing to 
academic authority; and of the rumbling multitude seeking 
only to step into its master’s shoes. 


And then the poet-musician, a curious compound of 
Beethoven and Wagner, met Olivier. The innate musie and 
intuitive knowledge of life which are Germany’s were now 
joined to the culture and the psychological genius of France 
to fashion a universal culture that might prove the salvation 
of the race. The young Frenchman reveals to his new friend 
the living idealism and the passionate liberalism of the new 
generation who are fighting the battle of the spirit. Living 
wholly in the spirit, he pleads for a reconciliation of the 
hatreds and the prejudices that have lain heavily upon his 
beloved country. But he just as plainly reveals the fatal 
weakness of French idealism. It was the inertia that pre- 
vented any consistent action toward improvement, the prev- 
alent apathy that was killing the fine flower of the most ad- 
vanced civilization in the world. From the brutality of action 
men took refuge in family life, deep-rooted but stifling, in 
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an excessive individualism and obstinacy and self-repression. 
Groups split up, owing to the existence of a too highly de- 
veloped critical spirit that perceived too clearly the differences 
between individuals and refused to compromise them. The 
spirit of Montaigne, and Erasmus, and Voltaire had de- 
scended upon the modern free soul without a corresponding 
impulse to act. So they endured in silence, finding consola- 
tion in an heroic stoicism that was actually destroying the 
life of the world. And yet in this France so apparently dy- 
ing existed a little army of industrious and obscure men, built 
for eternity, one with the soil, a parcel of the land, living 
close to the silences of nature, and filled with the noblest 
spiritual life. In the dumb provinces, in poor lodgings, 
everywhere they were, inarticulate, bound by moral custom, 
incapable through a certain poverty in the blood of stem- 
ming the ebb of vitality that was proving the ruin of French 
life. 


And so to the philosophy of the book. It is simply this: 
the moral ideal is vital energy expressed through intensity 
of action, and art is the interpretation of the fullest and 
richest life. Those who love most will create most richly; 
life is therefore spiritual energy, and that is bad which 
obstructs the flow of its forces. Tout est bien qui eralte la 
vie, says the author, asserting that all greatness is good 
without apparent regard for the direction that greatness 
may take. All the opposites become one in the Eternal 
Force, he cries, echoing the current Bergsonian philosophy. 
The fierceness of the fight measures the worth of life, and 
there can be no vital art not linked with the great heart of 
humanity. Art is indeed the sacred fruit of human suffer- 
ing, and it reflects the emotions blown over the world like 
a mighty wind. Boundless life, intensity of feeling, and 
sheer delight in vital impulse are the chief ingredients of 
heroie living, scarcely a word being uttered as to the value 
of rationalizing our emotions in order to direct them to a 
good end. Rather praise for hearts bursting with life and 
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scorn for anything like mediocrity in sorrow or joy. And 
so, because hatred is one of those things that interfere with 
an unchecked expression of the life force, it is more deadly 
than war, for it does more harm to him it possesses than’ 
him it pursues. ‘‘I will not be a party to hatred,’’ says 
Olivier, ‘‘I will be just to all my enemies. In the midst of 
passion I wish to preserve the clarity of my vision, to under- 
stand and love everything.’’ And again: ‘‘I am not a 
soldier in the army of force. I am a soldier in the army of 
spirit. Let Caesar conquer the world if he will! We march 
to the conquest of truth.’’ So he eries that the watchword 
of the future must be tolerance, human fraternity, placed 
above doctrines and different faiths. He sees the absurdity 
of frontiers in art, of barriers between classes and honest 
men of different nations. Out of this reflection come 
forth the author’s revolutionary sympathies and his inter- 
nationalism. As in his hero, he tries to harmonize the 
genius of France and the genius of Germany, the lucidity 
and critical acumen of the Latin genius and Teutonic vital- 
ity, he would found an international brotherhood of the 
free spirits who should strive to reconcile the nations in 
the name of common interests and common ideals, 

So the book ends with a vision of the world that may yet 
be, a world in which the spirit governs the actions of men 
and fraternity is the law of life. In many ways it is a 
great book, more of the character of the great Victorian 
novels of manners or the German novels of sentiment than 
the compact French roman we have come to know. 

Now in a vast cataclysm like the Great War, involving in 
its ruin the precious fruits of the spirit and throwing the 
slow progress of centuries back into the chaos of mere bar- 
barism, what should a sensitive internationalist like M. 
Rolland do? He did the only thing he could do; he went 
into neutral Switzerland and lifted up his voice in protest 
against the hate and destruction he foresaw. First by his 
letters to Gerhart Hauptmann and Emile Verhaeren, to 
which he received a wrathful reply from the first and a sor- 
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rowful one from the second; then by his long labors in the 
exchange of prisoners’ letters; finally by his constant writ- 
ing in the cause of international brotherhood, he did all in 
his power to bring about reconciliation and peace between 
the belligerents. Au-dessus de la Mélée was the first of 
these works, an endeavor to maintain an impartial attitude 
toward all and a plea for the succoring of our tottering civili- 
zation. During these years when Europe was paying her 
fearful price for her trust in material progress, M. Rolland 
turned off an increasing mass of literature which is only 
beginning to see the light. First came Colas Breugnon, a 
portrait of a workman-artist, gross and Gallic, who lived 
through the religious wars during the last years of the six- 
teenth century, only in the end to find his work destroyed and 
his life a wreck. Then came Liluli, that strange phantasma- 
gorie portrayal of the downfall of all things under the 
wheels of Juggernaut, while Truth was led blindfold and in 
chains by the God of man, while Reason and Intellect were 
the slaves of the diplomats, and Idealism became its own 
dupe. Finally has come Clerambault, the sad account of a 
French poet converted to pacifism through the exigencies of 
the War and suffering for his new faith. He is the aver- 
age man made nuble by an overmastering idealism. 

So stands perhaps the chief international figure of our 
time. The recipient of the extravagant praise of Ellen Key 
and thousands of others who have sought a way of peace out 
of the horrors of war, and of the execrations of his country- 
men who have east their lot with their country’s course in 
the War, he now stands erect above the tumult preaching 
fraternity and forgiveness to a Europe weary of strife but 
still filled with the anger bred of an unjust peace. What 
sort of figure is he, and what is the worth of his ideas 
today ? 

In the first place, he is a religious soul, one whose life is 
in the spirit, who ever holds before his eyes a grandiose vision 
of a world perfect on earth as in the ideal. Two types of 
men have had greatest force in the life of the world. One 
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of them, the martyr or enthusiast, is filled with a single idea 
for the salvation of his fellows, and would stake all upon 
its success. Of such have been the mighty prophets, the seers 
and reformers and fanatics, who by sheer burning force of 
their personal appeal have moved the world to repent. From 
the Hebrew prophets and St. Paul to Savonarola and Luther 
and Tolstoi and our own President Wilson, these stern, single- 
minded men have lived in an atmosphere of exalted action. 
But their field has been narrow, and too often their reform 
has in the end proved futile because fervor dominated reason 
and emotion was not balanced by good sense and moderate 
counsel. These mediatory virtues have belonged to those 
men of critical temper who, while holding fast to essential 
principles, have faced life coolly and tried to disentangle the 
true from the false in the complex problem of existence. 
Socrates is the prototype of these men, and his dialectical 
method has been their instrument. 

Now M. Rolland clearly belongs to the first type I have 
just described, but with a difference. His French mind, 
profoundly influenced by the dissolving philosophy ‘that 
flowed from the mind of Renan, is deeply skeptical of the 
practical application of ideas to life. Revolutionary by tem- 
perament though he be, he yet knows the selfishness and 
the ecupidity behind most revolution. And yet he has created 
his tower of ivory, his dream of a better world, without real- 
izing the chasm between his dream and the grim reality. 
That is to say, he is a religious mystic who has confused the 
planes of being. For the cardinal, or worldly, virtues of 
justice and foresight and courage and: prudence, he has 
exalted the religious ones of mercy and brotherly love and 
divine charity. Like Tolstoi, the revered master of his life, 
he would ignore the entire complex machinery of modern life 
and eall to his brothers to forget their strife and live again 
in loving kindness and peace. 

This Storm and Stress cosmopolitanism, and his whole 
career seems strangely like the early romantic humanitarian- 
ism of Germany, may be compared to Goethe’s vision of a 
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fraternity of free intellects, but it lacks altogether the sage’s 
practical spirit. Now religion constantly calls to one yearn- 
ing for peace from the flux of cireumstance, but it is within 
the breast of the individual that it finds its response. Just 
as soon as this aspiration issues into the outer life of men, 
unless it is triply bound by the check of the will, it becomes 
hardly more than the surge of man’s ego for expression. In 
the world of things, egoes clash with egoes, impulses and de- 
sires with other impulses and desires, and without severe 
discipline of thought and action one can hope for little else 
than greater conflict of men. Had M. Rolland considered 
Bergson less and Plato more, had he had less faith in the 
goodness of vital impulse and greater respect for the reason 
that would understand these impulses and for the will that 
would put a definite check upon those less worthy to be 
followed, his message as a religious teacher might be a little 
clearer to many a spirit groping for the light. 

Let us see how the history of the long struggle that culmi- 
nated in the great catastrophe bears out these reflections. 
When the disaster of the French Revolution descended upon 
the world, it set free two opposing principles. As the French 
people rallied about their leaders to throw back the Aus- 
trians at Valmy, they created the intense national spirit that 
has obsessed the nations of the world, and as they employed 
this nationalism under Napoleon to spread the Rights of 
Man throughout Europe, they added the humanitarian ele- 
ment to their acquired nationalism. Science, truly internat- 
ional in character, has become the handmaid of the national 
spirit, the Kaiser accepted his divine mission to spread Ger- 
man Kultur over the earth, and taday we face an inextricable 
muddle of opinion, from which we discover no light. Truly, 
Dr. Johnson’s assertion that patriotism is the last refuge of 
a scoundrel contains much truth. 

Nationalism and internationalism are thus the two horns 
of the romantic dilemma; or, as they have become, imperial- 
ism and the impulse to human brotherhood. One cannot 
become the remedy for the other, for they derive from the 
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same source; the one being faith in utility and comfort as 
the way of progress, the other a faith in the uniting bonds 
of sympathy. Both are false, and neither, without the aid 
of some force not present in either, can become the solution, 
least of all through a Utopia that calls men to forget their 
selfish interests, that totally ignores the complexity of the 
modern economic system, and that puts no wise check upon 
the expansive desires of individuals or of nations, upon the 
will to power and the brutal instincts deeply imbedded in 
human character. No, unless a moral and religious disci- 
pline of adequate severity can again be imposed upon the lives 
of men, we can hope for little else than the clash of exas- 
perated egoes until a new catastrophe spells the end. Let M. 
Rolland preach his Republic of Free Souls—a republic for 
the airing of Utopian views it would seem—as he will, but 
tinless he adds to it the grave and arduous lesson of self 
control and moderation of surging desire, his effort will re- 
main fruitless. 

And yet I would not leave the great humanitarian with 
these words. For the time romantic nationalism has won 
over its brother internationalism, Maurice Barrés has beaten 
Romain Rolland as the leader of the new generation of 
Frenchmen. And one wonders how it could have been other- . 
wise. We may candidly admit the general guilt for the whole 
sordid issue of imperialism, and yet comes the reflection that 
upon one side were the forces of liberalism, on the other mili- 
tary reaction, that France’s long heroic struggle to preserve 
the best the world has discovered meant disintegration and 
prejudice and hate in the future. Could we, in the dark 
days when the devouring wolf was at our door, ery peace 
and offer our hand in reconciliation to the monster? Such 
a thought involves complete misunderstanding of the psychol- 
ogy of the German war lords—yes, even of the German people 
as they had become under the tutelage of their masters. Of 
course herd instinct and intolerance and injustice swayed 
the minds of men as they felt the back of their country slowly 
breaking under the strain. We need not lose any of our 
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acute distress at the hideous crime of this most murderous 
of wars even when we say that a peace without victory would 
have been fatal. The puis qu’il faut of all classes as they 
rallied to repel the invading Teuton is our best answer. 

But now? What shall we say now to the words of one who 
himself ventured to urge his countrymen to offer the hand 
of love when the time for action had come? Fallacy though 
this dream of universal brotherhood may be, its message may 
well be listened to now when the nations are again looking at 
one another with suspicious eyes, when France continues to 
nurse in her bosom a hatred of her neighbor, when a great 
conference for world peace may yet prove ineffective because 
nations will be overreaching in their demands for their place 
in the concert of the world. But as we listen to the voice 
in the wilderness, let us through mutual concession and frank 
discussion come to a clearer perception of each other’s needs 
and so lay a sounder foundation for relations in the future. 
Only so may we hope to regulate the actions of men. 











A CONTRAST AND A CRITICISM 


By TuHeopore T. STENBERG 


A short time ago I read Knut Hamsun’s Pan. The effect 
it had on me was so depressing that I straightway bethought 
me of an antidote; and I could think of nothing that would 
be likely to prove more effective than W. H. Hudson’s 
Green Mansions, which I therefore re-read, and with the 
desired result. In these romances we get two extremes: the 
naturalistic and the idealistic treatment of love in a promi- 
nent nature setting. I shall attempt to set forth this contrast 
and to show some of its vital implications. 


The hero of Pan goes to Nordland to spend a summer in 
communion with nature in this land of the midnight sun. In 
rapid succession he meets three young women and falls in 
love with them respectively and collectively. They return 
his love with equally convenient ease and precipitation. One 
of them has a husband, but this seems not to matter. Being 
an intense lover of the mysterious in nature, our hero also 
has a supernatural love affair. A nature goddess comes to 
him in the manner of a courtesan. When the summer is 
past, he leaves for pastures new. So far the hero tells his 
own story. In the epilogue we are told that he has been 
killed in India by a jealous rival, both men having fallen 
in love with the same native. This ending is meant to be 
**noetie justice,’’ as the author shows by quoting ‘‘As a man 
soweth.’’ But, unfortunately, the hero has longed for death 
and courted death for some time before he is killed, so that it 
is difficult to take this retribution seriously. Moreover, the 
hero is so utterly devoid of a sense of human responsibility 
that there is no apparent reason why he should be punished 
at all. He can hardly be judged by human standards of 
right and wrong, for he has gone ‘‘back to nature’’—to 
animal nature. 


Pan was published in 1894. For many years it was con- 
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sidered Hamsun’s most notable work. In 1917, however, 
came The Growth of the Soil, which by almost common con- 
sent among critics is now considered his masterpiece. In 1920 
he was awarded the Nobel prize, largely, it seems, as a re- 
sult of the added distinction won by this novel. It may 
therefore be a pardonable digression to examine The Growth 
of the Soil in passing. It is written in the third person, and 
is far less subjective than Pan. The hectie nature ecstasy 
and animalistic pantheism have all but disappeared. The 
earlier poetic lawlessness of style has been subdued to almost 
epic simplicity and grandeur. The theme is also large in 
scope and purpose. This novel is meant to be an epic of 
the soil. Matters like these have led some critics to say 
strange things. The translator, in his supplementary essay, 
goes into raptures in this wise: ‘‘Deliberately shorn of all 
that makes for mere effect, Isak (the hero) stands out as an 
elemental figure, the svmbol of Man at his best, face to face 
with Nature and life. There is no greater character—rever- 
ently said—in the Bible itself.’’ And H. G. Wells is not 
behindhand in his praise. On the fly-leaf of the American 
edition of the translation, he is quoted as saying, ‘‘I do not 
know how to express the admiration I feel for this great book 
without seeming extravagant. One of the very greatest 
novels I have ever read.’’ This sounds promising, 

But let us look at some of the elements of the story. The 
hero goes into the woods of Nordland to live the life of a 
pioneer. He wants a helpmate; but the author has made him 
so unattractive in appearance and manners that the women 
shun him. We are told, for instance, that he has ‘‘a coarse 
voice, something like a beast’s.’’ (In Pan we are told that 
the hero of that story has a ‘‘hot animal eye.’’) However, 
one day a woman really does come to live with him, She 
has a hare-lip and is otherwise exceedingly crude; but he is 
thankful for small favors, for he realizes that she would not 
have come at all if she had been like other women. They 
proceed to live together, and after their first child is born 
they get married. They work hard and prosper. When 
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their third child has been born, and its mother sees that it 
has a hare-lip, she chokes it to death and secretly buries it. 
Her husband seems to be too childlike to realize what has 
happened; but one day he discovers the little grave. At 
first he feels inclined to reprove his wife; however, when he 
finds out that the child had a hare-lip, he seems to excuse 
her. The crime is found out, and she is sentenced to serve 
a term in prison. Some time after coming back, she com- 
mits adultery. In this connection the author gives us a 
savory bit of comment on women: ‘‘Oh, a woman cannot tell 
one man from another; not always—not often.’’ For the 
sake of brevity I have omitted many interesting matters; I 
have not, for instance, mentioned a very picturesque hand- 
to-hand conflict between the heroine and a woman visitor, a la 
Zola’s The Dram-Shop. But I must say a word about the 
sub-plot. A young man and a girl live together without be- 
ing married’; she bears a child, drowns it, is tried for child- 
murder, but not convicted. The author seems to approve 
the following words of the advocate for the Crown: ‘‘I would 
never convict a single unmarried mother for killing her 
child.’’ We also find out incidentally that this girl has had 
an earlier experience, which also resulted in her bearing a 
child and killing it. At this stage of the story she leaves 
the father of her second child, and’ very soon gets involved in 
a third affair. However, as soon as she realizes that she is 
again to become a mother, she returns to him; and he re- 
ceives her with open arms and marries her, knowing, if I 
understand the author, that he is not the father of the child 
she is about to bear. My synopsis of this two-volume novel 
is not complete; but I have perhaps told enough to show that 
the atmosphere of this ‘‘masterpiece’’ is not pleasant. There 
is too much soil and too little epic. Why should an epic of 
the soil require characters that remind us of the lower ani- 
mals? 

But, the reader may ask, has not Hamsun lived in Nord- 
land, and may he not be giving us an essentially true pic- 
ture, strange as that picture may seem? In answer I mere- 
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ly wish to call attention to the fact that Jonas Lie, the great- 
est of Norwegian realistic novelists, also lived in Nordland 
during his youth, and that his first two novels, which deal 
with life in this part of Norway, show, wonderful to say, 
that he found human nature to be pretty much the same in 
Nordland as anywhere else in the civilized world. It is 
probable, therefore, that Hamsun’s picture is too ‘‘original’”’ 
and subjective. 

Though Knut Hamsun has become somewhat of an in- 
ternational figure, it is safe to take it for granted that W. H. 
Hudson's Green Mansions is as yet far better known in this 
country than is Pan. However, a very brief synopsis of 
Hudson’s romance, by way of reminder, may not be out of 
place. In his rambles in the forests of Guiana, a Venezuelan 
meets a girl of more than earthly beauty and charm. She 
seems to be in perfect harmony with nature in its better as- 
pects. She knows Spanish, but while in the woods she pre- 
fers to express herself in a bird-language, half song and half 
speech, which no on else can understand, but which seems 
to her so much more expressive than Spanish. One day 
while in the woods the hero meets with a serious accident. 
The bird-girl, with the aid of her stepfather, takes him home 
and nurses him. But in her home she is very much like any 
other girl: the benign influences of the forest do not pene- 
trate the close atmosphere of the house. As soon as the hero 
is able to resume his rambles in the forest, she is again his 
enchanting bird-girl companion. His love for her deepens 
from day to day, and little by little she also falls in love 
with him. But she is unable to talk about her love in Span- 
ish, for only her bird-language seems to her at all adequate 
to express what she feels. They do however come t0 an un- 
derstanding of one another. Just before they are to be mar- 
rid, the Indians kill her by burning the tree among whose 
branches she has sought refuge. The hero collects her ashes, 
places them in an urn, and keeps them in a chamber conse- 
erated to the purpose. He wishes that when he dies her 
ashes be mingled with his own. My very inadequate sum- 
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mary does not even suggest the exquisite poetic atmosphere 
and piercing sweetness of the book. 

No doubt many critics would say that the atmosphere of 
Green Mansions is too rare for us ‘‘moderns,’’ that Hudson’s 
universe is too poetic to be taken seriously. But would 
these objectors hold that the animalism of Pan and of The 
Growth of the Soil is quite satisfying to the ‘‘modern’’ soul? 
Are we so thoroughly steeped in the tendencies of naturalism 
that we are losing sight of ‘the human, as opposed: to the ani- 
mal, part of our being? Years ago Huxley, a rigorous scien- 
tist, told us that we must in many ways ‘‘oppose the cosmic 
process.’” And Tennyson, a very wise poet in his time, said 
something to the effect that we should arise and fly the 
reeling Faun, the sensual feast; and that we should move 
upward, working out the beast, and let the ape and tiger 
die. Being mere ‘‘ Victorians,’’ these men did not know any 
better. In the enlightened year of 1920, the Nobel prize 
goes to Knut Hamsun, the apostle of unrestraint and im- 
pulse; and the critical world applauds. The world is mov- 
ing! 

The growing international recognition of Hamsun’s 
works is based on talent, possibly on genius of a kind. From 
the mere art-for-art’s-sake point of view, he has great liter- 
ary ability. He has personality, passion, style. He is a 
master of moods and atmosphere, and can rhapsodize about 
nature in the most enticing poetic prose. His psychological 
realism, when it is convineing, shows great power and acute- 
ness. But what about his treatment of man as man? Brune- 
tiére reminds us that art is made for man, not man for art. 
The phrase ‘‘art for life’s sake’? may not state the whole 
truth, but it cannot safely be ignored. A novelist deals with 
ideas and emotions. If he gains readers, he influences 
their ideas and emotions, subtly if not manifestly. The 
works of the novelist, as soon as we come in contact with 
them, become a part of our environment; hence they are so- 
cial infuences, and should be subject to social laws. May 
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we not, therefore, judge the novelist from the purely human 
and social point of view? Since this is a much-vexed, as well 
as a most important, question, I may perhaps be pardoned 
for quoting at some length the pointed words of Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry: ‘‘But it must be made clear that art 
does more than make ideas definite and permanent. It in- 
clines the sentiments towards them. The great power of art 
lies in its function of making ideas alluring, Now what- 
ever is loved or admired is, in the long run, sought out, imi- 
tated, and served.’ And again: ‘‘Art is subject to moral 
criticism, because morality is nothing more nor less than the 
law which determines the whole order of interests, within 
which art and every other good thing is possible.... It is 
as absurd to speak of art for art’s sake as it is to speak of 
drinking for drinking’s sake, if you mean that this interest 
is entitled to entirely free play. Art, like all other interests, 
ean flourish only in a sound and whole society, and the law 
of soundness and wholeness in life is morality.’* And 
Professor Santayana, who is perhaps our most acute writer 
on the psychology of art, says, ‘‘Nothing but the good of 
life enters into the texture of the beautiful.”’ 

While thinking about Pan and Green Mansions, I have be- 
come more firmly convinced on some points. I feel more cer- 
tain than ever before that nature can be made to play a 
large part in the field of the novel; that human nature can 
be degraded, as well as glorified, when dealt with in a power- 
ful nature setting; that a novelist should not be too sub- 
jective; that the characters in a novel should be both typical 
and individual; that no novelist can be great who has a 
philosophy of life that tends to lower our ideas of humanity. 

We need not be pantheists to feel the importance of nature 
both in life and literature. It is not by accident that Dante 
ended all three parts of the Divine Comedy with the word 
“‘star.’’ The starry heavens above, as well as the moral law 
within, filled the soul of Kant with an ever new and ever in- 
creasing admiration and reverence. We think we under- 
stand why John Burroughs approved Sir Thomas Browne’s 
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statement that ‘‘Nature is the Art of God,’’ and why Flau- 
bert held that the world is a work of art. Perhaps most of 
us have felt what Professor DeWitt H. Parker calls ‘‘the 
moulding influence of nature on man.’’ Nature is full of 
mystery; and, as Professor Woodberry has expressed it, 
**Mystery is the natural habitat of the soul.’’ Recent writers 
on art, for instance Sully, Santayana, Carritt, and Lang- 
field, have also emphasized the fact that our appreciation of 
beauty in art is based on, and is in general similar to our 
appreciation of beauty in nature,—a fact that was largely 
obseured so long as art was being treated mainly from the 
philosophical rather than from the psychological point of 
view. In this connection Santayana’s words are important: 
‘But the eye finds in nature, and in some supreme achieve- 
ments of art, constant and fuller satisfaction....Beauty is a 
pledge of the possible conformity between the soul and na- 
ture, and consequently a ground of faith in the supremacy 
of the good.’’ Were it not that we live in a commercial and 
scientifie age, and very largely in crowded cities, there would 
be little need of stressing the importance of nature as an in- 
fluence in life and literature. But in our day it is well to re- 
mind ourselves of the significance of nature poets like 
Wordsworth and Shelley, of mystical interpreters of nature 
like Emerson and Maeterlinck, of poet-naturalists like 
Thoreau and Jean-Henri Fabre and W. H. Hudson. 

Nature has, generally speaking, played a subordinate part 
in the novel. This has probably been due mainly to the pre- 
deminance of realism over romance. During the later Vic- 
torian age, Stevenson was almost the only writer of fiction 
who used nature in a large and free manner. There is much 
truth in Professor William Lyon Phelps’s statement that 
**Stevenson’s immense service to letters was really nothing 
more nor less than opening the windows of heaven, and 
sweeping the chambers of art with air and_ sunshine.”’ 
Meredith is in close touch with nature; but he is somewhat 
hampered by his too evident pantheism. Hardy’s use of 
nature is vitiated by his fatalism. Gissing’s close realism 
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does not admit of much use of nature, though his occasional 
touches are good. That he had a deep feeling for nature is 
made sufficiently plain in the autobiographical Private 
Papers of Henry Ryecroft. Barrie’s nature effects are often 
admirable, but mostly on a small scale. Phillpotts employs 
nature extensively, but it has no vital connection with the 
characters. To me his book of essays My Devon Year seems 
far more significant in its treatment of nature than his 
novels. His nature myth The Girl and the Faum shows him 
at his best, so far as fiction is concerned; and I thank him 
especially for having Pan speak the following stanza, dis- 
tinguishing between the worth of the girl and that of the 
faun: 

“A human maid’s more precious far 

In her sublime mortality 

Than faun, or nymph, or evening star, 

Or moon upon the midnight sea. 

Earth thrills to nothing half so sweet 

As the caress of her young feet.” 


It is just this distinetion that I cannot find in Hamsun’s 
Pan. Only one English novelist since Stevenson has attained 
to a large and free treatment of nature, namely Conrad. 
Typhoon is not unworthy of comparison with The Merry 
Men. On the Continent, Pierre Loti has shown great ar- 
tistry of this kind; but in most of his books he shows no 
respect for human nature, and hence I class him with Ham- 
sun, whom he resembles in several ways. W. H. Hudson is 
a great naturalist who has written three romances, in which 
the treatment of nature in its relations to man is exquisite. 
If he had devoted himself more largely to prose fiction, he 
would, I believe, have proved himself Conrad’s worthy com- 
petitor in a field where laborers are few and much needed. 
One may safely say that in spirit, in delicacy, and in style, 
Hudson is Conrad’s superior. 

It is a commonplace that art should be objective; and the 
art of the novelist is no exception to the rule. We justly 
resent undue subjectivity even when the sinner is as great a 
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novelist as Dickens. We do not want the novelist to come 
between us and his picture. Perhaps extreme objectivity 
leads some novelists to treat their characters too coldly; 
Flaubert and Arnold Bennett, for instance, have been ac- 
cused of this failing. We require that the novelist treat his 
characters sympathetically, that he be not entirely devoid of 
the milk of human kindness. But surely the subjective ef- 
fusions of men like Loti and Strindberg and Hamsun are 
far more dangerous, both to art and morals, than the some- 
what excessive impersonality of a few of the objective 
novelists. Even the passionate humanitarianism of Dos- 
toevski tends toward the subjective, and, incidentally, toward 
the sentimental. The powerful influence of Nietzsche is 
doubtless largely to blame for the subjective quality in some 
of these men. The Hamsun of Pan combines within himself 
the excesses and unrestraint of the decadents and the ex- 
treme individualism of Nietzsche. And, indeed, Pan was 
published as early as 1894, when the decadents and Nietzsche 
were in blossom. 


The novelist should give us characters that are typical as 
well as individual. Unless there is something universal in 
the character presented, he cannot have much significance for 
us. We demand that he be a comprehensible human being,— 
that he be in some measure akin to ourselves. The charac- 
ters of extreme realists like Flaubert or of extreme romanti- 
cists like Loti, are liable to be too individual. Of course the 
naturalism of Zola sins in this matter. The characters of Pan 
are also individual, and amazingly individual at that, Nat- 
urally the subjectivity of Strindberg makes him sin grossly 
in this direction. And Bernard Shaw, in his field, is a splen- 
did example of the same tendency. W. H. Hudson, on the 
other hand, makes his bird-girl the embodiment of ‘‘ poetic 
truth,’’ and as such she is of course an idealized type; but 
she is also remarkably individual, Balzac and Turgenev are 
masters of characterization, and largely because their char- 
acters are both typical and individual. And in the realm 
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of narrative poetry, may I not refer to Chaucer’s characters 
as an excellent proof of my contention? 

Every novel is colored by the author’s philosophy of life. 
Anatole France tells us that ‘‘every romance is, rightly 
taken, an autobiography, ‘‘and Courad says that ‘‘every novel 
contains an element of autobiography.’’ Goethe said that all 
his works are but ‘‘fragments of one great confession.’”’ A 
novel is a representation of life as seen by one particular 
person, the author. Every work of art reflects the soul of its 
ereator; and, in the words of Henry James, ‘‘In proportion 
as that intelligence is fine will the novel, the picture, the 
statue partake of the substance of beauty and truth.’’ The 
novelist should not attempt to teach a lesson; but, to quote 
Henry James again, ‘‘There is one point at which the moral 
sense and the artistic sense lie very near together; that is in 
the light of the very obvious truth that the deepest quality 
of a work of art will always be the quality of the mind of 
the producer.’’ Now, since the mind of the novelist is so 
all-pervasive, it is very important that his outlook upon life 
be acceptable. Conrad would require of the novelist an at- 
titude of hopefulness and trust: ‘‘I would require from him 
many acts of faith, of which the first would be the cherish- 
ing of an undying hope; and hope, it will not be contested, 
implies all the piety of effort and renunciation.’’ Conrad 
would say, I believe, that the lofty skepticism of Anatole 
Franee’s romances, taken in large doses, is not good for the 
reader’s soul, Mr. H. L. Mencken, contrary to his general 
theory of art, even goes so far as to insist on an idealistic 
aim in the novelist’s mind: ‘‘One goes to novels, not for the 
bald scientifie fact, but for a romantic amelioration of it.”’ 
As a generalization Mr. Mencken’s statement is probably ex- 
treme; many good realistic novels are not to any great ex- 
tent econeerned with the ‘‘romantie amelioration”’ of life. 
But he is right in implying that the novel should be large 
and sane in its outlook upon life. If the novelist cannot al- 
ways have a marked stimulating or uplifting influence, at 
least it should not be depressing or degrading. Whether in 
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realism or romance, he should treat human nature with res- 
pect. And if he has a capacious soul, as for instance Dick- 
ens or Turgenev or Hawthorne, he will also be a great moral 
force through the influence of his personality. 

A novelist may of course deal with disagreeable charac- 
ters and situations; but, as Paul Elmer More so forcefully 
puts it, ‘‘However true it may be that a good author may 
create bad characters, it is also true that we ought to hold 
him to account for the moral atmosphere, so to speak, in 
which he develops his characters. It is a nasty thing to take 
complacence in creating a nasty world, and there’s an end 
on’t.’’ The last sentence applies admirably to Knut Ham- 
sun. Not only does he create a nasty world, but he seems 
to be in perfect sympathy with it. Much the same may be 
said of Strindberg and Loti and D’Annunzio. And I wish 
to include the Galsworthy of The Dark Flower, much as I 
admire this thoughtful and masterly artist when he is at his 
best. The Dark Flower has most of the bad qualities of Pan, 
and is more dangerous, because it seems so much more real. 
One is almost led to suspect that the Galsworthy of this 
novel had drunk at the wells of Anatole France’s superior 
pity and at the springs of Gautier’s bewitching sensualism. 
Such signs of the times are discouraging. Whatever the es- 
thete may say to the contrary, the novelist’s universe should 
not be an insult to human nature. Esthetes and decadents 
have often attempted, as Brunetiére puts it, ‘‘to make a 
thing to be admired out of a thing obscene or most at- 
rocious’’; but those of us who are mere human beings have 
the right to protest. 

I believe that greater insistence on the social significance 
of the novel is the one thing most needful. In this novel- 
reading age, it is important that we demand of the novelist 
that he take us seriously. We are not merely so many auto- 
matons to be played with at the author’s sweet will. More- 
over, it seems to me that we should demand a little more ro- 
mance than we have been getting in most of our late novel- 
ists. It is not true that a normal human being is either an 
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Aristotelian or a Platonist; he is both in one. Life if full of 
both realism and romance; and, generally speaking, the ele- 
ment of romance is the more important. Chesterton, in his 
admirable essay on Sir Walter Scott, has said it: ‘‘No genu- 
ine eriticism of romance will ever arise until we have 
grasped the fact that romance lies not upon the outside of 
life, but absolutely in the centre of it. The centre of every 
man’s existence is a dream.’’ And Stevenson has stated his 
own case, and ours, most beautifully, yet not so optimistically 
as to offend even the realist, in El Dorado and The Lantern- 
Bearers. In this country Professor Woodberry, in his essay 
A New Defense of Poetry and elsewhere, has proved himself 
a very worthy champion of romance. We need realism; we 
could not do without it. But realism cannot deal adequate- 
ly with the poetry of life; for this we need romance. We 
need Tolstois, but also Seotts. Perhaps the ideal novelist 
would be one who could combine the realism of a Turgenev 
with the romance of a Stevenson. In Nostromo, Conrad has 
almost proved to us that this ideal can be realized. And 
along with a greater emphasis on romance will come, I 
believe, a greater emphasis on nature: with more of the vital- 
ity of Meredith, more of the largeness of Stevenson and of 
Conrad, and more of the fineness of W. H. Hudson. 








SPANISH NOVELISTS: BENITO PEREZ GALDOS. 


By Criype Cuew GLAscocK. 


Before the meteoric blaze of Blasco Ibaiiez across the liter- 
ary horizon it was generally thought that Pérez Galdés was 
the foremost modern Spanish novelist. Taking him for all 
in all, in view of the fertility and versatility of his produc- 
tion, the verdict seemed just, and it may still be so. There 
were those who preferred the brilliant, artistic, and idealistic 
realism of Valera the Andalusian, or the vigorous and pro- 
found realism of the painter of northern Cantabrian customs 
and characters, de Pereda, both of them his contemporaries ; 
but the world-wide popularity of Blasco Ibéfiez has for the 
moment eclipsed them all. In keeping to superlatives one 
might say that Valera is the most brilliant and charming, 
Pereda the most profound, Pérez Galdés the most versatile 
and fertile, Blasco Ibafiez the most popular and melodra- 
matic. 

Pérez Galdés was among the first to restore the Spanish 
novel to its pristine glory, though he was younger than his 
illustrious collaborators (Valera, Pereda, Alarcon). He 
was the most feeund, the one endowed with the richest in- 
vention, with the most virile creative power, he was the 
creator of the greatest number of life-like characters (run- 
ning far over a thousand); he was sometimes styled the 
greatest. of contemporary Spanish novelists, the Dickens or 
Balzae of Spain. 

In the month of January of the year 1920 the mortal re- 
mains of Benito Pérez Galdés were laid at rest in the city of 
Madrid, whither he had come as a student nearly sixty 
years before (1863), from the Canary Islands, a Spanish 
possession off the Moroccan coast. In Madrid he made his 
permanent home throughout his long life until his death at 
the ripened age of seventy-seven. 

With unflagging energy he calmly and unostentatiously 
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devoted himself to literary work, and as a result his produc- 
tivity was enormous, like that of a few other Spanish writers; 
seventy-eight novels and a score of plays are enumerated in 
his output. For half a century he issued every year at least 
one volume, sometimes several. 

Superior to all others in Spain in writing historical novels, 
in characterizing contemporary Spaniards of the middle 
class, in fertility of invention and in versatility of produc- 
tion, his fame appears secure, not merely for our day, but 
as well for time to come. 

More than half of Pérez Galdés’ novels, forty-six of them, 
belong to the province of the historical novel, in which we 
find a review of the history of Spain in the first three quar- 
ters of the nineteenth century. The tragedies and comedies 
of Spanish history in this period are faithfully related 
without invalidating facts by actors who took a prominent 
part in them. The author of these novels furnished them 
with the general title of National Episodes (Episodios na- 
cionales ) . 

These works have been thought to show similarity in part 
to French novels by Erckmann-Chatrian; but, Pérez Galdods 
displayed more energy and imagination, and by reason of 
increase in ability revealed in his second and third series, 
because of the intense life that animates them, the well 
studied portraits of historical personages, the picturesque 
details and the creation of a vast number of representative 
types, a comparison with Balzac (Les Chouans, La Comédie 
humaine) has been suggested’’ by some. One may also catch 
unmistakably the spirit of Walter Scott in Trafalgar, and 
in La Corte de Carlos IV, among the writer’s early efforts. 
Seott’s novels, however, reflect legendary history, whereas 
Pérez Galdés bases his novels on real history; the historical 
episodes and personalities are kept true to facts so far as 
the author was able to ascertain them. Fictitious elements 
to enliven the interest are harmoniously interwoven. 

These National Episodes, or historical novels, enjoyed 
great popularity with the Spanish people and they came 
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when they were needed, for there was little reading in Spatn 
at the time, and they taught many Spaniards all that they 
knew of the history of their own country. In these stories 
historical personages live again whose names were indistinct- 
ly engraven on the memory of Spaniards. He gave them 
precision and personality, a body and a soul. These books 
are indeed a faithful reproduction of the national incidents 
and characters of the epoch, of the inner and outer life of 
Spaniards during the nineteenth century. 

Still greater fame and popularity were won by Pérez 
Galdés with a series of thirty-two novels on contemporary 
life in Spain, his Contemporary Spanish Novels (Novelas 
espanolas contempordneas), particularly with those of the 
second epoch or series, beginning with The Untrained Women 
(La desheredada) and coneluding with The Grandfather (El 
abuelo). In this genre that depicts realistically the customs 
and people of the middle class in Spain, Pérez Galddés reigned 
as a master supreme. 

Whereas other Spanish writers reproduced with more full- 
ness and completeness customs and peculiarities of some def- 
inite region or locality in Spain, or were desirous of ac- 
quainting us with the flavor of this or that wild and iso- 
lated district Pérez Galdés made his permanent residence in 
Madrid, in the heart of the nation, to which all its life- 
blood flowed, where there was much joy and much sorrow, 
where large numbers of Spaniards passing and repassing 
ceaselessly presented themselves for study to his observant 
gaze. He was not a believer in the leveling effect of life in 
a large city. He knew that one could find an infinite variety 
of temperaments and characters in the huge aggregations of 
the larger cities. He took pleasure in entering into the com- 
plex, in selecting people of humble station who by reason of 
their mediocrity and insignificance seemed doomed to be 
forgotten: modest middle class employees, humble people of 
every sort, even beggars and prostitutes. The plainness of 
bourgeois life in a fixed circle attracted rather than re- 
pelled him; in the monotony of daily fatigue and distrac- 
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tions he was able to discover passions as strong, virtues as 
sublime, vices as precise and intense as in any social sphere, 
and one may even say that the contrasts in these figures, the 
individualities that he was able to create and bring out on 
a seemingly indecisive background appear to have in reality 
extraordinary relief. In some of the novels of this series 
Pérez Galdés has gone for his material still deeper and lower 
in the life of Spaniards, reaching down into a world infernal 
of misery and of vice—a feature of the naturalistic school. 
Full of commiseration for victims of wretched Spanish in- 
stitutions, for those who have been overborne in the cruel 
struggle for existence, for the weak, for the infirm, for out- 
easts, he caused flowers of delicious fragrance to flourish and 
blossom, often in a vitiated atmosphere, out of a soil of 
stench and putrefaction, such characters as Benina in 
Misericordia, and the adorable figure of the boy Luisito in 
Miau, or the exquisite and Christlike Nazarin, ‘‘the most 
intense and Tolstoyan of creations by Pérez Galdés.’’ 
Though exclusively Spanish, so far as the description of 
customs is concerned, and although his characters are of the 
middle class and of the city, and though a full torrent of 
humanity flows around them, he interests and moves us 
more than some of his compatriots, the local color of whose 
writings, whose rustic customs and unusualness of thought 
and language alienate or confuse even Spaniards themselves. 
But this author has other qualities that are admirable: his 
language, his style, is easy, natural and simple, especially 
adapted to the subjects that he treats; a style not altogether 
artless, however unadorned it may appear. He was usually 
inclined to reproduce reality, to say only what was neces- 
sary to set in relief a person, to present him to us as such and 
as we ought to see him, keeping at a distance from the usual 
style in books, which in Spain more than in most countries 
has been crystallized in moulds of former times and of other 
days. Some people of delicate taste may prefer a highly 
polished, literary style that is more curious and careful, or 
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else ‘‘perfumed with the aroma of the mountains and of the 
sea, as that of Pereda,’’ but we are told that the majority 
in Spain prefer Pérez Galdés, whose realism of a good and 
moderate sort captivates one with its frankness and absence 
of artificiality and affectation. 

Another characteristic increases one’s esteem for the man 
as well as for the writer. His work is usually sound and 
healthy. He was opposed moreover to affiliating himself 
with any political or religious party or faction; and he was 
usually opposed to an author’s preaching under the mask of 
personages whose character and attitudes do not follow nor- 
mal development, but are converted into champions of some 
cause—a thing which constantly happens to Fernan Ca- 
ballero, and at times to Pereda—yet this vigorous and sin- 
cere painter of contemporaneous Spanish society, Pérez 
Galdés, possessed the highest ideals tending to morality, to 
the suppression of petty tyranny, bossism, and a thousand 
evils of a bad system of government and education. In re- 
ligion he advocated sanity and the diffusion of true Chris- 
tian charity without hostility to any form of established cult. 
He lacked moreover absolute confidence in any particular 
form of worship. He had no inclination to reticence nor to 
infantile prejudices, nor to affected discretion when it was a 
question of presenting vice and ugliness; but as a compensa- 
tion, no. parade or exhibition of obscenity; and everywhere, 
even in the most somber windings through this vale of tears, 
he gave us light, much light and joy; and his humor too, like 
a little star, shines above poor, grieving humanity, guiding 
and comforting it, snatching it often from suffering and 
woe, as the reader may see in Misericordia (1897), one of the 
most sympathetic of his sympathetic books. This depicts the 
life of the servant woman Benina, who spends most of her exis- 
tence begging and suffering in the streets of Madrid to save 
a lady, her proud and selfish mistress, from humiliation and 
privation, to the end, until she is even cast into the street 
by the indignant mistress, who thinks that her servant is 
negligent and indolent because of her long periods of ab- 
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sence, and that she is responsible for her former suffering 
and desperate poverty. Depressing though conditions re- 
vealed in this book may be, yet humor is ever there to relieve 
the darkening gloom with its radiant flashes'. We are as- 
sured that the author was fundamentally religious and opti- 
mistic. The reader does not have to turn away in hopeless- 
ness and despair. 

Benito Pérez Galdés was born on the 10th of May, 1843, 
in the town of Las Palmas in the Canary Islands. He did 
sufficiently well at his studies in an English school and sub- 
sequently in the Las Palmas Institute, and acquired a fond- 
ness for literature and painting. When about twenty years 
of age he went to study law at the University of Madrid. He 
had little fondness for law, whereas art, painting in par- 
ticular, attracted him. He at first wrote plays of insuffi- 
cient merit and then made contributions to periodicals (El 
contempordneo, La nacién, La rerista de Espana). His tal- 
ent for writing was soon disclosed, and he was encouraged to 
undertake a semi-historical novel of revolutionary tendency, 
The Golden Fount (La fontana de oro, 1867-1868). The 
Golden Fount was the name of a café in which political 
clubs met (1820-1822) in the reign of Ferdinand II to dis- 
cuss disastrous measures which marked that monarch’s 
reign. 

A second historical romance, El audaz (The Fearless One, 
published in 1872) dealt with historical events of the year 
1804 in Spain. The slight success of these two books en- 
couraged Pérez Galdés to plan and begin the wonderful 
series of historical novels to which he gave the name of 
National Episodes, pronounced by the renowned Spanish 
scholar and critic, Menéndez y Pelayo, ‘‘one of the most for- 
tunate and timely creations in Spanish literature’’; cer- 
tainly it is one of the greatest sets of historical novels in 
the world. 





Cf, Alfred Morel-Fatio, Introduction to Misericordia (Edici6én 
Nelson). e ¢ ; 
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Ultimately five series of them were completed, forty-six in 
all, presenting historical events of dramatic interest during 
the nineteenth century in Spain, running on down from the 
battle of Trafalgar (1805), which furnished the subject for 
his first masterpiece (Trafalgar, 1873) to the year 1880. 

The ten novels of the first series are told in the first 
person by the leading character, Gabriel, who appears in 
Trafalgar as a poor boy; in the last work of the series, La 
batalla de los Arapiles, he has become a major. Feeling the 
limitations of story-telling in the first person Pérez Galdés 
thereafter followed generally the fashion of narrating in the 
third person. The favorable reception accorded the second 
novel, The Court of Charles IV (La Corte de Carlos IV, 1875), 
served as an inspiration, and suggested, together with the 
complete development of the Episodios nacionales, the inter- 
connection of the ten works, reappearance of familar char- 
acters, related subject matter, and the distribution of the 
subjects in such a way as to gain unity in variety. This link- 
ing together of the characters and events recalls a feature in 
La Comédie humaine by Balzac and in the Rougon-Macquart 
novels by Zola. 

Though these historical novels, as a whole, are beyond 
comparison with any achievement of like kind in Spanish 
literature and may take their place among the best of the 
sort in any land, yet they are surpassed from the standpoint 
of literary art by his Contemporary Spanish Novels (Novelas 
espanolas contempordneas) dealing with contemporary Span- 
ish life in the realm of pure fiction. These are the works 
that brought him greatest fame outside of Spain as well; in 
particular Dona Perfecta (1876), Gloria in two volumes 
(1876-77), Marianela (1878), and La familia de Leén Roch 
(three volumes, 1878). Although they are not quite equal to 
some of his later works (e. g., Fortunata y Jacinta, Angel 
Guerra), yet they caused a tremendous stir in Spain by at- 
tacking fanaticism and clericalism, and by advocating en- 
lightenment at a time when all Spain was agitated by an 
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anticlerical struggle and by the progress of modern scientific 
ideas. These inner mental and moral struggles are no less 
intense than the external strife depicted in the National 
Episodes, nor are they peculiar to Spain. For the back- 
wardness of country people in conforming to new conditions 
produced by the advance of education is found in every 
land. Likewise conservatism in religious matters every- 
where when carried to excess results in bigotry. In Dona 
Perfecta this kind of narrow-mindedness, bigotry, and fanati- 
cism are held up to scorn. The ill-feeling aroused in a little 
Spanish town because of difference in religious opinion due 
to differences of education and rearing might have been in- 
tense in almost any place if brought about by similar ciz- 
cumstances. And for this reason Dota Perfecta excited uni- 
versal interest. Bigotry and fanaticism so monstrous how- 
ever as that of Dofia Perfecta, who permits her nephew, a 
free-thinker, to be murdered rather than have her daughter 
marry him, a tragedy that ends in her daughter’s insanity, is 
beyond understanding today, but perhaps there was more 
need of drastic lessons like this when the book was published 
in Spain nearly fifty years ago. It then aroused a furious 
storm of controversy. 

The fundamental thought in La Familia de Leén Roch 
(The Family of Leon Roch) is much the same as that in Dofta 
Perfecta, the conflict between the old type of Spanish ortho- 
doxy and modern scientific thought. Maria, who marries 
Leon, the scientist, is the counterpart of Dona Perfecta and 
like her is controlled by her confessor. The married life of 
Maria and Leén, each of whom would like to convert the 
other, is a struggle no less intense than that between Dona 
its parallel in the town of Orbajosa in Dona Perfecta. Gloria 
is built also on the problem of religious intolerance, The 
author has made a cultured English Jew the hero, as is the 
case in George Eliot’s Daniel Deronda. The heroine, Gloria, 
a young Spanish girl, clings tenaciously to her traditional 
belief. The description of religious intolerance and feeling 
in a small Spanish town vies in vividness and interest with 
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its parallel in the town of Orbajosa in Dota Perfecta. Gloria 
was considered the novel of his novels by many; but these 
erities were probably anticlerical partisans. Nevertheless 
Dotta Perfecta and Gloria are, aside from the one fundamen- 
tal fault of excessive anticlericalism, splendid artistic achieve- 
ments. These novels have a clear purpose; they savagely 
arraign bigotry and fanaticism, and were interpreted by 
many as anti-Roman Catholic. They are certainly anticleri- 
eal, and their style, like most of the author’s work, is realistic. 

Marianela is more idealistic. It shows greater depth and 
tenderness of feeling, it is more pathetic and poetic than its 
predecessors. The value of sentiment as an essential factor 
is stressed in the emotions of Pablo and Marianela. 

Pablo is a blind youth who recovers his sight after an 
operation and discovers the insuperable homeliness of Mari- 
anela, the girl whom he loves; he transfers his devotion to 
his beautiful cousin and Marianela succumbs to her despair. 
Toward the close of the story Marianela experiences the 
foree of disillusion which she had always instinctively felt, 
and which Pablo could not conceive until he recovered his 
sight. Each is supremely happy while illusion lasts. The 
story is not only interesting from a psychological standpoint, 
but shows other characteristics of the author, especially his 
fondness for discussing problems of the day. In a mining 
town filled with poor toilers, earning their bread by the 
sweat of the brow, among whom there are only a few well- 
to-do people, the social problems concerning ignorance and 
education, poverty and wealth, selfishness and duty towards 
society, occur to the author’s mind. These questions are 
treated with lucidity and vigor and reveal the writer’s sym- 
pathy with progressive modern ideas. 

After passing through a didactic, anticlerical stage Pérez 
Galdés began a series of more realistic novels in which he 
aimed to present truth as he saw it and let the reader draw 
conclusions. The purpose does not obtrude, or is supposed 
not to do so, and interfere with art. Yet the attitude of the 
author is clear even though he may no longer seem to be 
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writing with a purpose, and the effect is decidedly ethical. 

The Poorly Equipped Woman (La desheredada, 1881) por- 
trays the evils that arise from defective ‘education and 
training in characters who are unfit for performing any- 
thing successfully. We see how an attractive but inade- 
quately equipped young girl, beginning her career in a 
comfortable, respectable station in Madrid on being left to 
her own devices may gradually sink to the bottom, to the 
dregs of society, to a life of nameless shame. Tormento 
(1884), Lo prohibido (Forbidden Fruit, 1884-85), Fortunata 
y Jacinta (1886-87) his greatest novel, a wonderful picture 
of manners and customs among the middle and lower classes in 
Madrid, andTristana (1892) follow a somewhat similar trend; 
in them illicit love and vice are extensively exploited. In 
these works the influence of French naturalism is visible, 
e. g. in details that are ugly, inartistic, repellent to the old- 
fashioned critic, who cares little for the life of the under- 
world in Madrid or any other city, and prefers to have por- 
nography ignored. But at least we may say that Pérez 
Galdés deals sternly with vice in whatever guise it is con- 
cealed. His purpose is a good one. Social prestige, ever a 
fruitful field, is used to advantage morally and artistically 
in El amigo Manso (Friend Manso), La de Bringas (The 
Wife of Bringas), and in Miau. La de Bringas continues 
the story of a family of office-holders told in Tormento, and 
together with Miau deals with life among poorly paid gov- 
ernment officials. These unfortunate people, in the vain 
and silly effort to maintain appearances, experience extreme 
distress. ‘‘It is not so much to the misery and woe in- 
volved in these situations that Pérez Galdés is desirous of 
calling attention, as to the folly or lack of intelligence which 
makes possible and perpetuates this state of things.”’ 

In Angel Guerra (1890-91), one of his masterpieces, and 
in Nazar n (1895) exalted spiritualism and mysticism are 
studied. The priest in Nazarin is a quixotic, Christlike 
figure who ignores the dictates of practical common sense 
by protecting and sheltering an abandoned woman and he suf- 
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fers disgrace in consequence. Halma is a sequel of Nazarin; 
the leading figure is now a nobly spiritualistie woman. Tor- 
quemada in four books presents the varying fortunes of the 
uvaricious and successful usurer, Torquemada, ,who first 
appeared on the scene in Fortunata y Jacinta. Misericordia 
takes us among the beggars of Madrid. Pérez Galdés de- 
sired to arouse sympathy for deplorable social conditions, and 
so he portrayed their repellent features, believing as Zola 
professed to do, that some remedy would be found if they 
were sufficiently exposed. Blasco Ibanez has adopted this 
principle in many of his novels. El abuelo (1897) in drama- 
tie form embodies a study of heredity: and the disappoint- 
ment that may ensue on adherence to popular notions of its 
processes. Foreign influence has been observed in El abuelo 
(of King Lear) Nazarin (of Tolstoy), Realidad (of Ibsen and 
Sudermann), but Pérez Galdés disclaimed that he was con- 
scious of it. At any rate the characters in his books, the 
episodes, and the workmanship, are genuinely Spanish and 
often times recall the picaresque novel.* 

Some of Pérez Galdds’ later work was in the dramatic field, 
in which his earliest literary effort had been exerted. 
Though a few of his twenty-one plays are strong, they are not 
the work on which his claim to immortality is chiefly to be 
based. They suffer more than his novels from certain de- 
fects: prolixity and fondness for extraneous details. They 
are realistic, symbolic, markedly Ibsenian in character. Ade- 
quate consideration of them cannot be attempted in this 
article. 

Pérez Galdés devoted the most of his life to busy, un- 
ostentatious literary labor and there is little to tell about him 
of a spectacular kind; for he was a quiet, observant, unob- 
trusive man who maintained a sort of English reserve and 
restraint. He traveled considerably in Europe, and he often 


*Cf. the introduction to Marianela (ed. J. Geddes, New York, 
1903) from which some material and brief synopses have been 
drawn. 
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visited London; his summers were spent in Santander, on the 
northern coast of Spain. 

Despite political and religious differences of opinion he 
formed a lasting friendship with the great novelist Pereda, 
whose home was near Santander. 

In 1885, under the regency of Queen Maria Cristina, he 
was made a deputy for Porto Rico to the Cortes, an appoint- 
ment which he accepted no doubt in order to study parlia- 
mentary life at first hand. In 1897 he became editor of the 
Revista de Espaiia and was chosen a member of the Spanish 
Royal Academy. The occasion of his admission was notable 
because of the speakers: Pérez Galdés, Pereda, Menéndez y 
Pelayo. For twelve years before his death he was totally 
blind. He never married. 

Pérez Galdés had a big heart, full of noble enthusiasm for 
great things, supreme love of justice and poetic tenderness 
for everything that was delicate and weak. But he re- 
strained his emotions and fled from exaggeration. If he wept, 
it was within, and he never indulged in outbursts of laughter. 
He was an Anglicized Spaniard. He hated tyrants and char- 
latans because they are the scourges of justice and wisdom,— 
cardinal virtues in morals and religion. Prudence may be 
said to have been his muse (ef. Clarin, Galdds, 1912, P. 311). 

A citizen of Madrid by adoption, education and artistic 
taste, he drew from Madrid his best characters, pictures and 
scenes. No one ever studied them with so much sagacious 
observation as he. A painter of souls exclusively, like Homer 
and Cervantes, nature served him only as a setting. He was 
just the opposite of Pereda in this respect. A manly artist, 
strong and forceful, he despised every sort of petty techni- 
eality in literary schools and fashions; he interwove with the 
realistic and national novel of Cervantes his own objective 
serenity, his own criticism of social conditions, his own 
minute observation of plain people everywhere, their lan- 
guage and their customs. At first a pure Spanish realist, as 
yet untouched by French naturalism, he continued the work 
of Alareén, Trueba, and Pereda, but embracing all Spanish 
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society in his study. He was robust and sound, grave and 
austere; and he did work that was independent and manly, 
realistic after the fashion of Cervantes, national in subject, 
and disclosing the effort to make sound and sane social and 
literary doctrines (Cejador y Frauca).* In his first con- 
temporary novels he was too doctrinal and anticlarical, 
making his pious characters extreme and uncompromising, 
hard and pharisaic, thus proving unfair to catholic virtues, 
whereas his liberal-minded engineers are paragons of per- 
fection. In other respects Pérez Galdés was reasonable. But 
one can not forget how difficult it is to make a good conflict 
in a story or novel without exaggeration, without forsaking 
at times the ordinary realities of life. Moreover he was at- 
tacking fanaticism and he had to make it odious and ex- 
treme to drive the lesson home. The effect that his novels 
produce is ethical, tending toward morality of a high order; 
they are ethical both in subject matter and in manner of 
treatment. The language that he used was popular, easy, 
unpolished, very Spanish and utterly unaffected. He un- 
flaggingly observed the customs and speech of the common 
people. He took no delight in making exquisitely poetie or 
rhetorical prose, but in some of his latest novels he showed 
his ability to write in exquisitely polished language when it 
pleased him so to do. But Pérez Galdés usually composed in 
an unconscious style of which he never seemed to be think- 
ing; it is altogether unpretentious and unobtrusive, entirely 
free from mannerisms. His work bears the stamp of natural- 
ness; it is distinguished for its realism and for its simplicity. 

Pérez Galdés employed simultaneously or successively the 
processes of historical, realistic, and symbolic novels, in dif- 
ferent degrees and forms, having regard for qualities peculiar 
to each of his subjects, to his own individual progress, and to 
public taste. 





*Historia de la lengua y literatura castellana, Madrid, 1918, tomo 
VIIL., pp. 419-443. 
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His chief fault is his prolixity; his wealth of observation 
led him to introduce matter extraneous to the principal ac- 
tion, scenes, types, dialogues that are superfluous though 
masterful in themselves. These defects along with an in- 
clination toward symbolism in late years became more pro- 
nounced in his plays. 

Not only is the quality of much work by Pérez Galdés of 
a very high order, but the quantity of it is enormous; seven- 
ty-six novels, ‘‘none of which are utterly negligible,’ and a 
score of plays, place the author in the very front line of the 
world’s prolifie writers. 

In spite of the mildly rationalistic and anticlerical tenden- 
ey displayed in his early contemporary novels the critic 
Clarin, who was also a friend and biographer of Pérez 
Galdés, affirms that the novelist was a religious man. At 
any rate it is clear that a deepened interest in exalted spirit- 
uality is displayed in later years (in Angel Guerra, Nazarin, 
Halma). We was practical by nature and he was profoundly 
concerned in the social problems of his country. He was 
anxious to incite his fellowmen to thinking correctly about 
them. He constantly advocated progress and combated un- 
due conservatism. Like Ibsen he inclined more and more to 
attacking hypocritical conventions and traditions. But in 
spite of his being a leader in a growing movement of progress 
and reform he never became a radical, and he was above all 
a man of letters. He wished to tell the truth as he saw it 
with regard to faults in Spanish society, and he believed that 
if others came to see as he did what he believed to be truth, 
reform would be effected where necessary. Zola professed 
a similar belief, 

Pérez Galdés had almost unbounded sympathy for erring 
humanity; he was able to discover in a woman who had sunk 
to the lowest stratum of society beautiful and ennobling 
qualities (ef. Fortunata, Benina, ete.). His sympathy knew 
no bounds. With the weak and debased characters in his 
books we feel a kinship; we are inclined to bare our heads 
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and exclaim, Behold my brother or my sister; I might have 
acted as they if I had been so situated, so reared as they! 
This genuinely wide and unaffected catholicity of feeling and 
sympathy is a dominant, ever recurrent strain in his vast 
and varied human symphony. It sprang from his funda- 
mental optimism. Ever ready throughout his long life to 
yield somewhat to the demands of public taste and to make 
concessions to literary fashion, we find him changing slight- 
iy his style as well as his subject matter, keeping somewhat 
in touch with European movements in literature. In the 
best sense of the word he tried to be all things to all men, to 
write for the benefit of all mankind; and so, his work is 
encylopedie in its magnitude and in its scope, and the cur- 
rents of various influences all the way from romanticism 
through realism and naturalism to symbolism may be fol- 
lowed as they flow on and mingle with the mighty realistic 
river of his writings.‘ 

In the light of recent naturalistic literature in Europe, 
and in particular since the appearance of Blasco Ibaiez’ 
works that assail so savagely the government and church in 
Spain, the writings of Pérez Galdés seem by comparison 
mild and restrained enough; they would hardly cause a 
ripple on the surface-of the waters now-a-days, but at the 
time of their appearance some of his novels were regarded 
by many as too advanced, as frankly revolutionary and hos- 
tile to the church, as deplorable and scandalous in spirit, 
demonstrating the weaknesses of a great faith by the fanati- 
cism and wrong doing of individual adherents, proving a 
rule merely with exceptional and exaggerated cases. 

In succeeding works a trace of naturalism was scented with 
its nervous pathology and vice, with its corrupt and immoral 
society of human beasts, with its ‘‘lethal and pornographic 
sensualism.’’ Objection was also raised to his microscopic 
examination of life’s pettiness, to his delving into abnormal 


*(Cf. F. Blanco Garcia, La literatura espajola, vol. I1., pp. 473- 
488. 
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psychology, to the absence of idealistic light and beauty, and 
to the lack of elevation and grandeur in his conceptions. 
Moreover, wearisome loquacity, the introduction of seeming- 
ly unimpressive and extraneous details, barrenness so far as 
beauty of description is concerned,—these defects are alleged 
as making the perusal of his novels laborious at times (Blanco 
Garcia). 

I cannot deny that some of the historical novels are tedious 
to a foreigner, and the contemporary novels are dull in 
places; the plot and the story of the lives of the leading per- 
sonages occasionally move too slowly. The loquaciousness of 
his characters, however skilfully presented, is trying to an 
impatient reader. His prolixity is often marked. In ad- 
dition, we of the present day are no longer profoundly 
stirred by efforts made in a comparatively moderate tone to 
bring about reforms in church and state; in fact the Roman 
Catholic Church and the governments of our day are no 
longer shaken by mild satire and criticism; nothing but 
viciously severe antagonism to church and state can arouse 
a storm. And so, in the light of recent history and of Bol- 
shevism, much of Pérez Galdés’ agitation for gradual re- 
form seems a bit old-fashioned and by no means dangerously 
subversive. Opinion will differ of course as to the amount 
of vice that may be depicted in a novel. From the usual 
European point of view Pérez Galdés has not gone to ex- 
tremes. In Spain, too, particularly in Madrid, there was 
great need of exposing vicious and putrefying influences in 
society. 

His heroes are not the great ones of romantic, melodramat- 
ic mould that kindle and inspire youthful imagination. But 
heroes of that sort are the exception in ordinary life; other 
wise they would not be regarded as heroic. Do you prefer 
what is exceptional to what is usual or typical? A matter of 
taste or mood! 

Because of his anticlericalism and because of his efforts to 
reform if not to revolutionize the church and society in Spain, 
Pérez Galdés aroused bitter opposition and criticism on the 
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part of old orthodox Spaniards of the conservative sort. 
Padre Blanco Garcia in his history of Spanish literature, for 
example, charged Pérez Galdés with being coldly impassive, 
with being controlled by his head and not by his heart, his 
intellectual faculties commanding if not wholly suppressing 
those of feeling, with being English by temperament, pos- 
sessed of impassive and aristocratic humor of the Anglo- 
Saxon type, but separated from Dickens and Thackeray in 
particular by his leaning toward naturalism. The Spanish 
society that read Pérez Galdés was not so scrupulous as the 
British or Americans, and Spanish taste is different from 
ours; it is rather expected if not demanded of their writers 
of fiction that they go into some of the important problems 
and phases of human life that we regard as unsafe, unsound 
or inappropriate, if not indecent. The Spanish novel is not 
usually intended for the little school-girl. 

Some of his novels turned into a terrible weapon against 
religious fanaticism in Spain. Hence the passionateness 
with which he was exalted on the one hand by his admirers 
or else decried by his enemies, some declaring him a vulgar 
imitator, others a master supreme. But his worst enemies 
conceded the wealth and vigor of his genius, his fertility, his 
productiveness, giving a complete picture, though falsified 
at times, of contemporary Spain. 

Roman Catholie eritics deplored the fact that forees so 
powerful and ability so great should have been employed in 
opposition to the church as they believed, against the spirit 
and traditions of the Spanish race, thus sterilizing them- 
seves for doing good and lending support to all the errors 
and miseries concealed in the profaned name of liberty. They 
affirmed that those who sought the legitimate and lasting 
fruit of art illumined by grand ideals would find no in- 
spiration in his eaprices and in his realistic photography (cf. 
Blanco Garcia). 

It is difficult to give in so short space any adequate idea 
of the varied and changing content and style of seventy-six 
novels, not to mention twenty-one plays by this author. The 
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contemporary novels began in realistic style with religious 
problems as central themes, in particular with the conflicts 
engendered by bigotry and fanaticism, combative novels of 
frankly anti-fanatical tendency, didactic ‘novels with a 
clear and somewhat revolutionary tendency that aroused 
heated controversy. Subsequently the author, veering toward 
naturalism, drew material from many social problems in all 
the walks of the middle class people; e. g., the struggling, 
poorly paid government official receives liberal attention, 
as in the works of so many Spanish writers; for like the 
beggar, and the monk and the nun, he has been long in evi- 
dence in Spain. Then, following the trend of naturalism in 
France, Pérez Galdés turned his attention to vice, with its 
stench, its filth, its pathology. His masterpiece perhaps, 
‘one of the best novels of the century,’’ Fortunata y Jacinta, 
falls in part within this realm, a wonderfully beautiful and 
pathetic book, but the story one of flagrant adultery, of for- 
bidden love in which the weak man, Juanito, vacillates be- 
tween his wife Jacinta and Fortunata, a woman of the semi- 
underworld. Exquisitely beautiful though this work un- 
doubtedly is, yet it has been criticized on the ground of sen- 
sualism and for its pornographic elements. Notwithstanding 
this, Fortunata y Jacinta ‘‘is one of the grand efforts of the 
Spanish genius in our day, rivaled only by Angel Guerra.’ 
““It is a book that gives the illusion of life. Its moral ob- 
servation is at times so deep, its pychology so ingenious and 
pleasing, the principal action so interesting in the midst of its 
simplicity, the details so curious and picturesque, so ample 
the scene. In this book Pérez Galdés surprises the inmost 
feelings and interprets the hidden relation of things, raising 
them to a region more poetic and luminous. There is some- 
thing epie in the whole thing.”’ 

Pérez Galdés was a very objective writer. He did not ob- 
trude his own feelings, and one not versed in his art may 
think that there is a lack of grandly inspiring ideals in his 
work; but the author’s purpose was to paint the average man 
of the middle class whose course does not appear to be guided 
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always by grandly inspiring thought; his life is full of mo- 
notonous details that do not always lend to inspiring de- 
scription. Nevertheless, profoundly beautiful comments may 
be suggested by the common things of life, as is so splendidly 
illustrated in the works of Gottfried Keller of Ziirich, one of 
the world’s greatest masters of the short story, one of the 
srongest writers of fiction in German after Goethe. 

Pérez Galdés studied rather in living books than in libra- 
ries. He may have been ‘‘educated in part under the anatom- 
ieal and physiological influence of Balzac, and in part in the 
study of English novelists, especially Dickens.’’ English 
readers will at once notice a greater similarity to Dickens 
than to any other English or American novelist. In what is 
seen and in what is dreamed, details looked at through a 
microscope as it were, the attention given to what is humble 
and small, the poetry of children, the art of making them 
feel and speak, the portraiture of exceptional souls, mystics, 
fanaties of every sort, ete., not to mention the consummate 
art of reproducing ordinary conversation and loquacity, and 
in the whole style of the two men (ef. Cejador y Frauca). 
But Charles Dickens made a more conscious effort to satisfy 
our longing for ideal moral beauty in man and for physical 
beauty in nature; he was more liberal in the use of comic 
and tragic effects, often blended; he makes us laugh or weep 
more frequently, he is not so strictly objective and impassive. 

Granting the defects aseribed to Pérez Galdés, for almost 
every writer has his faults, yet his position as one of the 
foremost Spanish novelists is secure for all time. 

He is ‘‘worthy of comparison with Balzac in France and 
with Dickens in England as well for the creative force with 
which he lends movement, life, and character to his person- 
ages, as for the faithful observation and the exactitude with 
which he paints the life of the middle class’’ (J. Valera, 
Cartas Americanas, 1897, p. 285). 

He created ‘‘a monument which perhaps after Balzac’s 
Comédie humaine has no rival in our century in copiousness 
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and variety. Few European novelists equal him in import- 
ant conceptions and none surpass him in wealth of invention”’ 
(Menéndez y Pelayo, Crit. liter., 5a. serie, 1908, p. 86). 

He is the one novelist who has embraced most comprehen- 
sively the life of Spaniards of the nineteenth century in all 
its aspects; others may have excelled him in particular 
qualities, but no one has equalled him in reflecting the Span- 
ish soul of his century and in reproducing the familiar speech 
of the Spanish people. There is in his works an invaluable 
treasure of expressive and familiar language (Cejador y 
Frauca). 

Summing up we may conclude: No other modern Spanish 
writer has drawn more life-like portraits of men and women 
of his day, or excelled him in the delineation of character, no 
one has equalled him in depicting his contemporaries of the 
middle class, no other Spaniard and few foreigners have 
done so well in the field of the historical novel. No other 
Spanish novelist and very few foreigners are comparable in 
fertility of production. Fame enough for almost any man 
of literary aspirations, one would say. 











THE LIFE OF LEOPARDI REVALUED 
By ALYSE GREGORY. 


On the summit of a high ridge in Tuscany, not far from 
the sea coast of the Adriatic, between Macerata and the 
shrine of the Holy House of Loreto, is the little papal coun- 
ty town of Recanati. Here on June 29th, 1798, was born 
Italy’s great erudite pessimist poet, Giacomo Aldegardo 
Francesco Saverio Pietro Leopardi, 

**Sombre amant de la mort, pale Leopardi,’’ wrote Alfred 
de Musset. How profoundly challenging to the deep seated 
arrogance of man have been the writings of this learned 
philologist of classic style, this despairingly contemptuous 
philosopher, this poet who calls out to eternity with poig- 
nant terror, and receiving no reply, hurls at last his anchor 
into the very granite rock of ‘‘unyielding despair’’! From 
William Dean Howells to Remy de Gourmont, we have heard 
many wise and crafty explanations for his pessimism. Yet 
every artist, whether melancholy or urbane, mirrors in his 
works his personal vision of the universe, and his real dis- 
tinction lies, not so much in the content of this vision, as in 
the intensity and reach of his passion, the quality of his 
imagination, and the beauty of his aesthetic design. 

It is not my purpose to study here the writings of Leopar- 
di, a service already ably rendered by so well known a scholar 
as Professor Woodbridge. I am merely presenting, with a 
slightly new interpretation, certain facts of his lift, and un- 
earthing a few ‘others which seem to have been overlooked 
by Anglo-Saxon commentators. 

Like most of the great poets of Italy, with perhaps two ex- 
ceptions, Leopardi came of an ancient and aristocratic stock. 
His father, Conte Monaldo Leopardi, had inherited a con- 
siderable fortune, which he had dissipated to such an extent 
that the law had to be invoked against him, and the care of 
his money affairs legally transferred to his wife, the Marche- 
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sina Adelaide Antici, a truly redoubtable and terrifying 
woman. Never once in her whole life had she been known 
to caress one of her children. She had even been heand to 
remark that the death of one of them might be considered as 
an act of Providence, since Paradise for the young was as- 
sured, and there would be the inestimable advantage of one 
less mouth to feed on earth. 

Humiliated to desperation by his capable and unsympa- 
thetic wife, the old Count threw himself back with a great 
show of sternness on the familiar planks of his inheritance; 
the pomp of the old régime, the papal rule he had upheld at 
some personal risk. Every shaft shot by his wife into his 
exposed breast spurred him to express with greater senten- 
tiousness his authority over his children. Every established 
abuse of the old régime became sacred. Nation and liberty 
were words he could not hear without going into a rage. The 
protective covering necessary to bolster up his vanity hard- 
ened finally into a confirmed habit of mind. He wore the 
black medieval costume of his ancestors, and was the last 
person in Italy to carry a sword. Sometimes he complained 
of his wife’s tyranny, and recorded in has autobiography that 
their temperaments were as widely removed as was heaven 
from earth, but he supposed that it was God’s will that they 
should live together. 

One inestimable benefit the old aristocrat bequeathed to 
the precocious boy whose learning was to startle the great- 
est philologists and philosophers of the day, and that was 
a library of approximately thirty thousand books, And al- 
though there were few if any modern books among them, 
there were the classics in all languages. Here the little prod- 
igy, so sensitive to every passing wind of life that as a child 
he had been ill with emotion on first hearing music at the 
theater, and could almost weep when past thirty over the 
death of a canary, flung the pent-up ardor of his childhood. 

In the old Italian palace,—at the door of which stood an 
effigy in rusty armor bearing a tarnished halberd—with its 
vast mirrors in heavy carved frames, its damask hung wails, 
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its stately furniture, its pompous baronial bric-a-brac, its 
lackeys and atmosphere of regal etiquette, paralleling as 
much as possible the feudal castles so adored by the Count, 
Leopardi passed his childhood and young manhood. The 
quiet, slow-moving hours that left his delicate frame more 
and more depleted, reared ever higher and, higher about him 
the astounding fruits of his industry. Surrounded by 
grammars, dictionaries, and the great classics, this small boy, 
resembling a sagacious and studious gnome, with the ‘‘occhi 
ceruli tristi” recorded by Carducci, learned unaided, Greek, 
Hebrew, French, English, and some German. 

At twelve he is said to have begun a book on Latin philo- 
logy, and when only fifteen he had written ‘‘The History of 
Astronomy from its origin up to the year 1811,’’ and an essay 
on ‘‘The Popular Errors of the Ancients,’’ citing more than 
four hundred authors. While little over sixteen he wrote a 
revision of ‘‘Porphyry’s Life of the Ancients,’’ which later 
caused Sainte-Beuve to exclaim in admiration. He even pro- 
duced imaginary versions of lost Greek authors which de- 
ceived the most accomplished classical scholars. His brother 
Carlo, with whom he shared his room writes: ‘‘Often if I 
awoke late at night, I saw him kneeling at his work table, that 
he might avail himself of the already expiring candle to the 
last minute.’’ 

At the age of eighteen his writings began to appear in the 
Italian journals, and his canzonets to Italy and Dante created 
great enthusiasm throughout the country. His long poem 
of this period called ‘‘The Approach of Death’’ resembles 
in many respects Shelley’s ‘‘Triumph of Death,’’ written 
six years later. 

But already the health of this frail boy was ruined and he 
was called by the country people, because of a developing cur- 
vature of the spine, the Leopardi hunchback ‘‘Il Gobbo dei 
Leopardi.’’ Can we not see him, this nervous, desperate 
youth, his mind filled with images of antiquity, the eternal 
beauty of the ages transmitted by genius into imperishable 
forms, wandering from his books to where he could look 
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across green mountains to the Appenines, or over rich inter- 
vening valleys and hills toward the blue Adriatic? Familiar 
scenes, indeed, to one who has read the poetry of Leopardi. 
And always the desire of youth leaping up, fierce, insatiable, 
asking for ‘‘love,’’ more than anything ‘‘love, love, love!’’ 

His brother Carlo and his sister Paolina are the sole parti- 
cipants of his thoughts. And throughout his life it is to his 
brother, ‘‘Carlino,’’ that he turns for sympathy, to the 
brother who also longed to escape the black monotony of their, 
prison walls, and the provincial stupidity of the townspeople. 
To his grim, self-entombed mother he remained always a wil- 
ful child, and the old count fears and disparages his ‘‘free 
views.’’ 

Driven on as he says ‘“‘by an overpowering, even insolent, 
desire for fame’’ in spite of weak eyes and shattered nerves, 
he continued his research and writings. 

A correspondence with Pietro Giordano, whose writings he 
had very much admired, gave new significance to life, and 
these letters of Leopardi’s to his friend are among the very 
finest in the Italian language, worthy to be placed with some 
of Tasso’s. 

For two of the village girls he felt a mysterious, haunting 
tenderness: Teresa, the shy, exquisite daughter of one of his 
father’s retainers, and Maria, who lived opposite the Leopardi 
palace and worked at a loom where he could watch her from 
his window, his ears ravished by the soft Italian melodies 
she sang as she leaned over her task. Strangely enough, both 
these young girls died an early death and are commemorated 
in two of Leopardi’s most famous poems, ‘‘I] Sogno’’ and ‘‘A 
Silvia.”’ 

“O Natura, O Natura, 


Perché non rendi poi, 
Quel che prometti allor?” 


Indeed, the two deaths following so closely one on the 
other, accentuated poignantly his already increasing distrust 
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of existence. ‘‘Questa la sorte delle unmane genti?’’ he cries 
out. Again and again the answer returned to him ‘‘ Yes, this 
is the fate, the only fate.’’ And so the two strains in ever 
changing cadences, passionate, despairing, coldly disdainful, 
ironically final, run through all his works. Love and death, 
the only two desirable things in life, and even love a vain 
illusion! Were it not for the beauty of his style, its ‘‘ossi- 
tura solida,’’ the cold, sheared precision of his reasoning, the 
variety of his imaginative flights, there would be a certain 
monotony in these same themes repeated so many times. 

When Leopardi was nineteen there came to his father’s 
palace the Comtessa Lazzari, a distant relation of the Leo- 
pardis, a beautiful and brilliant woman of the world of 
twenty-seven years. She stayed long enough to place her two 
children in a convent and during those few days Leopardi 
felt the tortured attraction of first love. In terrified silence 
he watched the charming figure of the countess as she flitted 
here and there. Once he dared to play cards with her, but 
otherwise he remained a shadowed figure, his mind in a 
whirl of miserable perturbation. After she left he wrote 
passionate verses to her which only the sympathetie Carlo 
was permitted to see. He also started a diary in which he 
wrote, ‘‘If this is love——it is the first time I have felt 
it, and I realize its bitterness, and that I am destined always 
to be a slave to it.’’ 

Not until he was twenty-two and already a celebrated poet, 
did the old Count after months of pressure consent to his go- 
ing on a visit to Rome, There he was welcomed by the Ger- 
mans, Niebuhr and Bunsen, who were so impressed with his 
learning that the former wrote Gladstone of his amazement at 
finding the most distinguished Greek philologist of Italy, nay, 
of Germany even, a mere weakly boy. 

But Leopardi was desperatey disappointed. He hated the 
archaeological pedantry encountered in the famous city, and 
on the other hand, the hard, shallow frivolity of the salons 
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estranged him sti!l more. He almost longed for the familiar 
solitude of his days at Recanati. 

One of the letters written to his father just before this time 
is worthy of note. It is the letter in which he lays before 
him the grievances of months of unmitigated miseries. With 
an accumulating passion, which must indeed have startled 
his old parent, a passion, pitiless in its righteous intensity, 
he accuses him of having been partly responsible for the com- 
plete ruin of his health, and for a boredom that had eaten for- 
ever into his soul. ‘‘ You asked of us’’ (Carlo and himself) 
‘‘not the sacrifice of things, but of our inclinations, our 
youth, our whole life-—I was not long in finding out that no 
possible power on earth could change your purposes toward 
me, and that the extraordinary resoluteness of your char- 
acter, hidden under dissimulation, a dissimulation which gave 
the effect of ceding, was such as to leave me no possible 
hope.’’ That his later letters to his father are full of the 
deepest tenderness is not so difficult to reconcile as we are 
led to believe. Once for all with perfect insight he sees the 
old man’s limitations, and with the precise, analytical power 
characteristic of him, realizes how much they are a result 
of his mother’s cruelty. He accepts the fact that there can be 
no intellectual understanding between them and no longer 
seeks either justice or comprehension. So the old aristo- 
crat becomes for him a pathetic figure, an old tired anti- 
quated patriarch, huggling chimeras to keep himself warm in 
his declining years, with a strain of sweetness responsive to 
affection. Henceforth he pours out in his letters with gen- 
erous ardor the love the old man craves. He protects him al- 
together from a knowledge of the free thoughts that would 
scandalize him. 

Yet when he returns to Recanati it is to the same black 
stupor of hopeless ennui. ‘‘I study day and night—when 
my eyesight fails, I wander for a month or so up and down 
my rooms, and then go back to my studies.’’ ‘‘In human life 
all the voices interposed between what we call pleasure and 
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pain are immediately occupied with tedium—tedium which 
oppresses like an actual pain or spasm,”’ 

After three years in this ‘‘living tomb’’ as he calls it he 
goes to Milan, Bologne, Florence, Pisa, his publisher Stella 
having offered him a small pittance on which to live. 

At Bologna he fell in love with the Comtessa Teresa Car- 
miani Malvezzi, a woman thirteen years his senior, an amateur 
savant, who had translated Pope’s ‘‘Rape of the Lock’’ into 
Latin. To his brother Carlo he wrote that ‘‘This tender 
friendship’ had melted ‘‘a heart frozen in death, a 
death which had endured for years.’’ The first days of the 
‘*friendship’’ were indeed a ‘‘veritable delirium’’, and they 
argued and expounded their beliefs many times from ‘‘ave 
maria’’ to midnight. The Countess, however, tired of these 
long demands on her intellectual powers, and not wishing to 
encourage a more intimate relationship, told the self-distrust- 
ful Leopardi quite boldly that he bored her. Freshly dis- 
illusioned he threw himself once more into the depths of his 
impregnable pessimism. The treatment of the learned Count- 
ess toward the slim, sickly, prematurely aged, poverty- 
stricken boy, with his large, gentle, suffering eyes, his thin 
nervous mouth, so ready to smile admiration, yet with its 
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fleeting expression of ironie reserves, was worthy of either 
an obtuse pedant, or a calculating woman of the world who 
had drawn from the deep well of his knowledge enough 
laurels to satisfy her egotism. At any rate he had his revenge, 
for when she wrote a year or so later an obsequious letter 
asking him to come and see her, it remained forever un- 
answered. 

Had Leopardi consented to enter the church he would have 
received an official position with rich benefices. This was, 
of course, out of the question. He refused also a professor- 
ship in the University of Berlin, fearing the rigors of a 
northern climate. Yet unremitting poverty followed his 
every step. At last he was obliged to give up even his work 
for Stella. He received a pitiful letter from the Count tell- 
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ing of his own hardships at the hands of the Countess, who 
allowed him hardly enough for the necessities of life. The 
Count instructed his son however ‘‘to whisper in the rear of his 
old father’’ if he must have money, and he would try by 
fair means or foul to send it to him. 

Leopardi’s last visit to his home was in 1830. Here he 
spent sixteen of the most unhappy months of all his unhappy 
life. Too ill to work, over and over again he resolved the 
earth to nothingness in endless acons of time. ‘‘Not a vestige 
will survive of the entire world, of the vicissitudes and infi- 
nite calmities of all things created. An empty silence, a 
supreme calm will fill the immensity of space, Thus will 
dissolve and disappear this frightful, prodigious mystery of 
universal existence, before we have been able to understand 
or clarify it.”’ And in a satirical ‘‘Dialogue between the 
Sun and the First Hour’’ the Sun is made to remark ‘‘The 
fact is, I am sick of this continual wheeling round to give 
light to a few animaleules which live on a handful of mud 
so small that I, who have pretty good eyesight, can’t even 
make it out,——the ridiculous toil of revolving madly, big 
and stout as I am, round a grain of sand.”’ 

His family remain, with the exception of his two devoted 
friends, Carlo and Paolina, impervious to his physical dis- 
tress, and blind of course, to the scope and passion of his 
thoughts. ‘‘I hope my death will at last convince my family 
of my pain and illness.”’ 

Some Tuscan friends, among them Giordani, offered him a 
monthly allowance in payment for a new edition of his poetry 
and he left Recanati never to return. 

In Florence for really the first time in his life, he fell 
slavishly in love. Fanny Targioni-Tozzetti was the wife of 
a distinguished doctor and biologist. She was twenty-nine, 
a tall and striking blond, full of gracious complaisance to- 
ward the famous poet and philosopher. For two years Leo- 
pardi remained under the spell of her subtle and practised 
flattery, suing in a perpetual trance for her smiles, collecting 
the autographs of the most famous men of the day for her 
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album, remaining in Florence at the cost of his health in 
order to be near her. He was at last convinced of her false- 
ness through his friend Antonio Ranieri, a handsome and 
impressionable young Napolitan, full of reverence for Leo- 
pardi’s genius, with whom La Targioni had been carrying on 
a clandestine flirtation. He consented at last to leave Flor- 
ence and go to Naples with this same friend, and as poets 
and even philosophers, before and since have done, blames his 
final disillusionment on the frailty and shallowness of woman 


“Since less all ways than his her nature is, 
Even as her frame more tender is and soft, 
So is her soul less capable and strong.” 


.. Henceforth he never issues from his pessimism,—not God, 
not even Nature, but a malign power governs the universe. 
Professor Woodbridge’ has pointed out that in place of the 
old sacred God destroyed by his reason in his youth, Leo- 
pardi, with his incurable religious sense, and in the manner 
of the true romanticist, has set up a new God to receive his 
execrations. Yet these execrations are so far, and so dexter- 
ously flung, that, while not settling on any final goal of 
verity, they yet shatter through a thousand neat and cunn- 
ingly devised partitions, built about the tender sensibilities 
of men to guard them from the rude shock of reality. 

With Ranieri and his sister Paolina, a young girl of 
seventeen, Leopardi passed the remaining years of his life. 
Indeed, it was Paolina who, hearing of his plight, had per- 
suaded her brother to bring this ‘‘great and unhappy poet”’ 
to Naples with him. It was she who looked after him with 
tender solicitude, a task not uncomplicated, for already he 
was suffering from consumption, dropsy, and general soften- 
ing of the bones, and was so sensitive to both heat and cold 
that he could sit nowhere near a fire, and yet would often 
have to wrap himself in a sack of feathers to the neck in order 
to keep warm. When his eyes permitted he would spend most 





‘Woodbridge, B. M., “Giacomo Leopardi,” Zhe Texas Review, 
VII, 106ff. 
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of the night reading or writing, and then begin pacing the 
floor until Paolina, hearing him, would come and prepare a 
meal for him in the early hours of the morning. 

On June 14th, 1837, while a carriage was waiting at the 
door to take him to a small villa he had rented near Vesu- 
vius, he was attacked by dropsy of the heart, and died in his 
friend’s arms, calling out like Goethe for more light. ‘‘Ci 
vedo pit poco. Apri quella finestra. Fammi veder la luce.’’ 
Like the great Pascal he died an old man at thirty-nine. 

A heavy bribe by his friend Ranieri secured his remains 
from being thrown into the common burying pit, a fate, 
which, owing to a cholera epidemic, even the highest officials 
had not escaped. He lies buried in the little church yard of 
San Vitale on the road to Pozzuoli, not far from the tomb of 
Virgil. 

The most notable of Leopardi’s prose works are the Dia- 
logues, his Pensieri, and Delti Memorabili di Filippo Otton- 
ieri, a thinly disguised autobiography. His poems include 
about forty compositions in the form of Canzoni or other 
lyrics, and of blank verse: there is not among them a single 
sonnet. 

Like Schopenhauer, who was deeply impressed by the 
poet’s philosophical writings Leopardi points out the under- 
lying illusions of all the great concepts of men,—progress, 
iberty, love, beauty,—lures of nature reanimating the desire 
to live, creating freshly the power to suffer; morality a 
mere chimera; ‘‘I make no distinction between virtue and 
sensitiveness.’’ But Leopardi’s philosophy, unlike Schopen- 
hauer’s, is fused into the very essence of his breathing life, 
not something that he puts away in a book so that he may 
go happily out to savor his pagan enjoyments. He has not 
the robustness of the great philosopher, nor is his reasoning 
as powerful. He lacks, too, a rich liberating humor. Ironic, 
mordant even, with a seathing and pitiless insight into the 
vanities, the windy illusions of his fellow men, he depicts, 
with the exquisite restraint of passion on the rebound, the 
eternal futility of all things. 








THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
course and unlimited confidence. 
NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


THE PRINCESS FAR AWAY 


Amors de terra lonhdana, 
Per vos totz lo cors dol. 


Beauty is truth, truth beauty. 

Grave and dusty philologists have put all their erudition 
to prove, in the teeth of probability and chronology, that an 
anonymous biographer told a scholar’s truth. Why? Be- 
cause there is such beauty in his tale. Chronology, as every- 
body knows, is a juggler’s invention which proves every- 
thing and nothing. As for probability, we must not judge 
with our prosaic modern mind the manners of old Provence, 
where romance and life mirrored one another. What is this 
story that transforms spectacles into kaleidoscopes and makes 
dreamers of hoary professors? 

First to the truth in drab, Jaufré Rudel sang in certain 
of his poems of a sweet-heart in a country far away, for whom 
his whole soul burned, as you may read above. Then he 
joined the crusaders in 1147 and died in the Holy Land. 
Thus unconsciously he prepared his legend. For the jon- 
gleurs had a magic secret by which they multiplied truth, 
and this is how they gave it to the troubadour’s biographer: 

**Jaufré Rudel was a nobleman, prince of Blaia. He fell 
in love with the countess of Tripoli, whom he had never seen. 
For he had heard praise of her from pilgrims coming from 
Antioch. So for love of her he wrote verses of enchanting 
rhythm... Through longing for her he took the cross and 
set to sea. But he fell sick unto death on the ship, so that 
they who were with him believed his spirit had fled. Still 
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they rowed on and brought him as dead to an inn in Tripoli. 
Then they sent word to the countess, and she came to him 
as he lay, and took him in her arms. He was aware of the 
presence of the countess and, regaining his senses, praised 
God that he had lived to see her. Thus he died in the arms 
of his lady. She caused his body to be buried honorably in 
the Temple, and on that very day she took the veil, grieving 
for him and for his death.’’ 

Is it not worth a scholar’s vigil to dub such beauty truth? 
Wherever the story was known, poets and scholars have vied 
with each other. Petrarch tells how the troubadour hastened 
toward death with sail and oar: 


“Gianfré Rudel ch’us6 la vela e ’1 remo 
A cercar la sua morte.” 


For two hundred years the tale was lost. Then the roman- 
tie poets, Uhland, Heine, Swinburne, Browning, Rostand, 
Carducci and perhaps Leopardi, hailed its renascence and 
gave it new glories. 


“There lived a singer in France of old 

By the tideless dolorous midland sea. 

In a land of sand and ruin and gold 

There shone one woman, and none but she. 
And finding life for her love’s sake fail, 
Being fain to see her, he bade set sail, 
Touched land, and saw her as life grew cold, 
And praised God, seeing; and so died he.” 


Yes beauty is truth, truth beauty—when poets are god- 
fathers. That is what Browning’s Rudel meant when he 
said: ‘‘Men feed on songs I sing.’’ The East might have 
paid its debt if the poets had wished. But this time there is 
only the drab truth to tell. Marie-Anne de Bourbon, daugh- 
ter of Louis XIV and Mlle de la Valliére, was one of the 
most beautiful women of her time. She possessed her 
mother’s grace and her father’s majesty. Her husband, the 
Prince de Conti, died in 1685. Fifteen years later the savage 
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emperor of Morocco, Muley-Ismaél, sought to make a treaty 
with France and sent an ambassador to Versailles. He 
brought back to his master glowing reports of Marie-Anne so 
that Ismaél asked for her portrait and then for her hand in 
marriage. It was an honor she would have shared with many 
others, for the emperor had more than eight hundred sons. 
Nobody thought his daughters worth the trouble of number- 
ing. Doubtless he had no minstrels at his court, and the 
poets at Versailles took it all for a huge joke. They penned 
a few trifling verses that lived for an hour, and today few 
know the story of the second Prineess Far Away. And yet 
she really lived! 

And what is the moral? Just this: The poet is true to 
his name; he is a maker and he alone may say: ‘‘Truth is 
a dream unless my dream be true.”’ 


Bens. M. Woopsripce. 














ARNOLD BENNETT AND THE FIVE TOWNS 


Possibly I am the only person in the world who has ever 
made a literary pilgrimage to the Five Towns—at any rate, 
I have never read or heard of any one else doing so, One 
or two of my friends, indeed, looked as though they feared 
for my sanity when I told them of my intended visit. All, 
however, who are fond of The Old Wives’ Tale and Clay- 
hanger and Anna of the Five Towns can guess why I went. 
These and other of the Five Towns novels had bred in me a 
curiosity to see for myself this region which has made Arnold 
Bennett’s fame, and whose fame he has done much to make. 
I felt I wanted a glimpse with my own eyes of the grimy 
towns that possess the singular power of giving patience and 
eandor to a pen that is only too prone to flippancy. 

* 7 * 

My first impression was not quite what I had gained from 
the novels: the streets were narrower, the buildings lower, 
the smoky atmosphere more depressing. But then there 
must be more chimneys now and more grime than there were 
twenty or thirty years ago. Everywhere rose brick ovens 
shaped like gigantic bottles, from a few of which clouds of 
smoke were issuing, and tall chimneys that seemed busier 
than the ovens. Some of them, I perceived, had to do with 
the mines, which were frequently in astonishing proximity to 
streets and buildings, and ftom which at certain hours black- 
faced men, swarming out, made me imagine myself in Mis- 
sissippi or Georgia. Here and there a church spire rose with 
an odd air of incongruity as though it had lost its way amid 
creatures of another race. Industrialism is sometimes black 
and dirty but grand, as in a vast steel plant where one 
catches glimpses of the fires of hell through the gloom, and 
where half-human giant cranes sweep elephantine loads over 
one’s head. But to me the industrialism of the Five Towns 
was petty rather than grand; there was dirt in plenty, but 
no dirty magnificence. 
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As I seek for a total impression now after a little time 
has elapsed, I find it primarily in the blackened atmosphere 
and dreary streets, lined with monotonous low buildings; 
and yet there are also other elements. Each night before 
I fell asleep, certain sounds floated up to me such as I have 
heard in no other city, compounded of the sharp ring of 
innumerable iron-shod boots on the pavement and of the 
unutterably sad and wholly unintelligible cries of the news- 
boys. Something in the tone of their voices recalled Henley’s 
portrait of the old woman of Fisher Row, with the melan- 
choly and oft-repeated erying of her wares. By daylight 
they appeared to be cheerful, normal boys, but I am even 
yet dejected at the memory of the concentrated pathos in 
their voices. 

To those who live in the Five Towns the coal dust and 
factory smoke spell wealth, and are naturally viewed with 
complacency. So far from being ashamed of their grimy 
atmosphere, the inhabitants are quite willing to jest about 
it. I saw post cards for sale with pictures revealing nothing 
but mist and smoke pierced by spectral chimneys of every 
height and shape. On one was printed ‘‘A whiff from 
Hanley,’’ and on another ‘‘O beautiful, my country.’’ To 
me those cards suggested a type of men ready to face bluntly 
the facts of life, and possessed, at the same time, of a dry 
sense of humor, a type of men we learn to know quite well 
in some of Bennett’s novels. 

* * * 

The Five Towns, a name, by the way, rarely heard in 
the Potteries, lie, for a distance of eight miles, along a 
valley in northern Staffordshire. Bennett, in his stories, 
calls them Turnhill, Bursley, Hanbridge, Knype, and Long- 
shaw, but their real names are Tunstall, Burslem, Hanley, 
Stoke, and Longton. They were once separate towns, but 
their steady growth gradually caused a physical merging 
with one another; and even in The Old Wives’ Tale we read 
of the movement for federation, which indirectly brought 
about the death of poor Constance by compelling her, in 
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spite of sciatica and failing health, to venture forth and 
cast her vote against the hateful proposal. The movement 
toward union continued until, twelve years ago, the Five 
Towns, together with the sixth town of Fenton, became one 
borough with the name of Stoke-on-Trent. Indeed, as I 
walked from town to town, or rode on the famous loop rail- 
way, which is really no loop at all but merely a double-track 
line running through the towns from Tunstall to Longton, I 
was not conscious where one town ended and another began, 
though at times I noticed green fields creeping timidly up 
and weakly defying smelter and mine and factory, and hint- 
ing, I thought, at what may have been once the boundaries 
of the towns. 

An old superstition represents a jewel as hidden in a 
toad’s head, and that quaint idea came to me more than 
once when I remembered that the Five Towns were the home 
of the Doulton, Minton, Wedgwood, and other hardly less 
famous pottery. It seemed to me almost a miracle that the 
exquisite and fragile china that I had so often admired in 
America should have had its birth in these unpromising 
surroundings. Fortunately for me the Wedgwood factory 
opens its doors to strangers and permits them to see the 
miraele performed before their very eyes; so that I had the 
pleasure of following the clay from its initial preparation 
in tubs that have patiently revolved since their installation 
a hundred and fifty years ago by Josiah Wedgwood—the 
most gifted potter that the world has ever seen—to the 
final baking in the bottle-like ovens. I was interested in 
the long room of apprentices, all of them little girls in big 
aprons, painting away for dear life, and slowly moving up 
the room as they gained in proficiency till, pop! out the 
door into the next room they would go on some fine day, 
experts all in a moment. Nearly as interesting was the room 
where the familiar Wedgwood decorations of vases and Greek 
ladies were pressed out by the aid of brass molds and stuck 
in place. Each of the women in our party was given several 
of the delicate little ornaments as souvenirs. And this was 
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well, for the Five Towns themselves are the last place in the 
world in which to buy any of their products; I am sure any 
one of a hundred American cities carries better assortments. 
Before I left the Potteries, I had gained some notion of the 
extent of the industry, and was quite ready to believe Ben- 
nett’s statement that the people of England cannot drink 
a cup of tea or eat a meal in decency without the aid of the 
Five Towns, 
* * co 

It is Burslem that will attract most strongly the reader of 
Bennett’s novels, for here Constance and Sophia and Ernest, 
the chief characters of his most important books, lived. One 
morning I strolled up Port Hill, and viewed a house that 
I was told furnished the model for Ernest’s, but I had my 
doubts. It seemed not quite to fit the description of the 
handsome Clayhanger residence, whose building we were 
permitted, in the novel, to observe through Ernest’s fasci- 
nated eyes; and, too, I looked in vain for the home of that 
delightful but unfortunate family, the Orgreaves, which 
should have stood close by. But Port Hill, with its tree- 
lined streets, and pleasant homes set back in well-kept 
grounds, an attractive spot amid the surrounding bleakness, 
seemed to furnish an atmosphere entirely appropriate to 
Ernest’s home. 

With more interest I viewed what it is easy to believe was 
the original of the Baines’ house, at the lower end of St. 
John’s Square (Bennett calls it St. Luke’s). A dignified 
three-storied structure, with large show windows on the 
ground floor, it possesses an air of aristocratic aloofness, as 
though it withheld its approval from the cheap, showy shops 
that now surround most of the square. Its simple lines, its 
gabled front, its low chimneys, with their clusters of chimney 
pots, all suggest that it was built originally as a dwelling, and 
well before the Victorian craze for cheap ornament. What 
a variety of amusing and pathetic pictures crowded through 
my mind as I stood before it—Sophia, the mischievous and 
daring, extracting Mr. Povey’s tooth (the wrong one) as he 
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slept; the dog Fan springing into Mrs, Baines’ titanic lap, 
and thereby threatening for one breathless moment the peace 
of the newly established household; Cyril, ‘‘the cake-eating 
tiger,’’ roaring at his little guests. Indeed, so truly for the 
moment did this tall structure seem the home of the Baines 
family that I should not have been surprised to observe two 
lovely young girls pressing their noses against the glass of one 
of the show windows, and commenting with the unabashed 
frankness of youth upon us who passed in the square below. 


Bennett spent his early years in the Five Towns; he was 
born near Hanley; he was educated at the Endowed Middle 
School in Neweastle-under-Lyme, almost but not quite one 
of the Five Towns; and then until the age of twenty-two he 
studied law in the office of his father, and served as corre- 
spondent to a local newspaper. He knows the Five Towns 
with that intimacy which is a divine gift to youth alone; 
he knows their uncouth, grim exterior, and the warm life 
that throbs beneath the surface; he knows them as Thomas 
Hardy knows the heaths and cottages of Dorsetshire—and 
that is saying a great deal. It is this knowledge, it seems to 
me, rather than any essential characteristics of the region or 
the people, that has made Bennett’s Five Towns novels memo- 
rable. Humanity, irrespective of its environment, is and 
will always be fascinating; so that everywhere the material 
of fiction is waiting in unexhausted abundance for those 
who have eyes to see it. 

A. C, Jupson. 





